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The Beaver Islands: A Study of 
Isolation and Abandonment 
Fred W. Foster 


Tue Beaver Istanp ArcuiPELaco is a remote and little known 
island group in the northern part of Lake Michigan.! The main 
member is familiar to many by name, but the other units are 
generally unknown by either title or location. Remoteness and 
inaccessibility have characterized the entire period of white settle- 
ment. This circumstance, evaluated in terms of the development 
of the transportation network on the neighboring mainland during 
the last century, reveals that a comparatively greater degree of 
isolation prevails today than at any other stage in history. This 
aspect of location and other factors, chiefly the depletion of natural 
resources, has resulted in the present inhabitants becoming more 
and more dissatisfied with the islands as a place of residence and 
employment. Youthful members of the community are .most 
obviously discontented. A steady migration is now underway, 
which, if continued, will leave the territory with few if any per- 
manent dwellers. There is evidence that future developments may 
retard, and perhaps temporarily halt, the exodus of people. It is 
doubtful, however, that the present century will see population 
densities comparable to those of the past. 

Beaver, Garden, High, Hog, Gull, Trout, Whiskey, Squaw, Hat, 
and a few small islets constitute the Beaver Island Archipelago. 
Only the first three have been occupied for any length of time 
since the group came within the sphere of occidental influence. 
With the possible exception of a homesteader on Garden Island, 
however, Beaver is presently the only site of permanent settlement. 
Saint James, its town and port, is the center through which connec- 
tions with the mainland are maintained. It is the port of transit 
for all goods and, with the inland airport, the gateway for all 


1This is a revision in 1950 of a paper read before the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts, and Letters in 1948. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
aid given him by the Michigan State University while he was a member 
of the staff of the department of geology and geography. 
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passenger traffic. It is also the base of operation for the few persons 
who wish to reach one of the satellites. Furthermore, exploitation and 
ownership of the surrounding islands are participated in by the 
residents of Beaver. Lumbering, fishing, and farming provide the 
major income of the people, but the resort and recreational industry 
may make the greatest contribution in the future. 

Beaver Island contains approximately thirty-five thousand acres. 
The area presents considerable complexity of soils and surface.” 
Three aspects of the topography will be considered here: the beaches, 
the land immediate to the shore, and the elevated interior. Inter- 
mingled stretches of sandy and cobbly beaches surround Beaver 
Island. This pattern is interrupted by areas of low, flat, muddy 
shoreline. ‘The sandy beaches are best developed on the southern 
and western sides of the island. Cobbly beach is predominant 
along the southeastern coast. 

The island is almost completely encircled by a zone of dunes and 
relict shore features. These occur inland adjacent to the present day 
coastline. The dunes are prominent in limited areas on the southern, 
northern, and northwestern sides. Blowing sand is common but 
the greater proportion of the surface is fixed by vegetation. In areas 
unoccupied by dunes, successive ridges of sandy or cobbly material 
were built paralleling the shore during the last stages of glacial 
lake recession. Zones of this nature vary in width from a few 
hundred feet to as much as one-quarter of a mile. 

Moving toward the interior from the east, one passes over a 
succession of glacial lake terraces which rise gradually to their 
highest elevations in the central western part of the island. They 
are often ill defined or hidden by vegetation. The other three borders 
of the interior are marked by more pronounced slopes, parts of the 
western boundary rising abruptly to a height of at least one hundred 
feet above the present lake level. The surface of this interior area 
is level to gently rolling. The soils are predominantly loamy sand 
to the east and sandy loam to the west with a clay area covering 
about four square miles in the south central portion. The whole 


2See the mimeographed Report of the Charlevoix Land Use Plannin 
Committee, 5-13, and map (East Lansing, 1940). The land type maps ool 
description were prepared by the Soils Section of the Conservation Institute 
of Michigan State University under the supervision of J. O. Veatch. 
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region is interspersed with deposits of organic materials and their 

accompanying conditions of poor drainage. 

The island margins are covered with swamp conifers, oak and 
upland coniferous forest, or mixed hardwoods. The distribution 
of the different types is closely associated with soil and drainage 
conditions. The dune regions are characterized by white and red 
pine, varieties of oak and maple and aspen and birch, all of which 
may grow in open stands. The higher interior carries a heavy 
cover of broadleaf second growth forest dominated by beech and 
maple with aspen, birch, and hemlock as less important species. 
The poorly drained soils are the habitat of the swamp conifers, 
cedar, balsam, and spruce; and water-seeking hardwoods. 

Beaver Island was unquestionably the site of at least two per- 
manent Indian villages before the coming of the white man, and 
mounds located north of St. James Bay indicate attachments of 
some antiquity.* Between twenty and thirty families of the race 
were living on the island when the Mormons first arrived in 1847.4 
By the end of the year five Mormon men and thirteen women and 
children were established on Beaver. In the closing months of 
1849 there were almost fifty households. 

Among the reasons advanced for colonization were the economic 
advantages to be gained and the opportunity of doing missionary 
work among the Indians. James J. Strang, their leader, stressed 
the fact that a great wilderness was open for settlement when the 
island already had several business enterprises and a number of 
inhabitants, largely Irish fishermen and Indians. The area in 1847 
was not formally open for settlement, and the Mormons, in the 
beginning, staked out their claims establishing the right of pre- 
emption when the land was offered for sale in 1848.° They here 
obtained a degree of isolation impossible elsewhere, and their goal 
was the complete occupation of the island. 

‘ og B. Hinsdale, Archaeological Atlas of Michigan, Map 13 ¢Ann 
‘Mile M. Quaife, The Kingdom of St. James, 81 (New Haven, 1930). 
5The records of the Bureau of Land Management, Department of the In- 

terior, in the National Archives, show that considerable acreages were ofh- 

cially transferred to Mormon ownership before they were driven from the 


island. The identification of all such lands awaits the compilation of a com- 
plete role of the cult membership for its Beaver Island period. 
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During the Mormon occupance the island was favored with 
excellent transportation connections. The Chicago to Buffalo 
boats made as many as sixty stops a year and other vessels certainly 
docked in numbers. Land was cleared for farming and timber cut 
for cordwood, for refueling vessels, and for the lumber mill which 
had been established. A strong feeling of antagonism soon 
developed between the Mormons and the other settlers including 
those on the neighboring mainland. This animosity culminated in 
all members of the sect being driven from the island in 1856 follow- 
ing the killing of King Strang. Quaife estimates that 2,600 people 
were forced to leave.® The end of the Mormon era marked the 
close of the period of greatest population in the island’s history. 
Only a handful of Gentiles and the Indians remained behind. 

Since the departure of the Mormons, the island has been primarily 
occupied by Irish emigrants and their descendants. The migration 
was largely completed by 1900. All did not come directly from 
Ireland. Many arrived by way of major east coast and midwestern 
cities, where they had temporarily established themselves. By the 
turn of the century, at least 90 per cent of the northern one third 
of the island was owned by people of Irish extraction. The Indians 
had passed completely from the land-holding picture. Some may 
still have lived at St. James where they worked for fishermen. 
Verbal accounts, however, suggest that the majority had sought haven 
on High and Garden islands and only returned with the initiation 
of the Works Progress Administration and its promise of employment. 

The exploitation of timber resources has played an important role 
in the past economy of Beaver Island. As early as 1845 wood-burn- 
ing lake boats called to refuel. The Mormons cut cordwood and 
erected a steam mill for sawing lumber. The Irish settlers engaged 
in forest operations but were mostly interested in farming and fishing. 
Prior to 1900 the southern two thirds of the island was in the 
process of conversion into large holdings. Big lumbering operations 
got underway shortly after this date. Several concerns have been 
involved, but the Beaver Island Lumber Company was the most 
active operator. Timber, cut largely on the property of others, was 
hauled by rail to a mill on the St. James water front. The company 


6Quaife, The Kingdom of St. James, 174. 
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completed its work by 1920. In 1922 the Michigan Land Economic 
Survey party mapped only two small areas of virgin forest, the last 
remnants of a once important resource. 

Since 1920, the Antrim Iron Company has been the major logging 
concern. It cut large acreages for chemical and charcoal wood, 
the logs being shipped to Mancelona, via Boyne City, where they 
were processed. Its operations ceased about 1945. In 1947 one 
permanent mill, making fish boxes and lumber, and two portable 
saw mills were functioning. Trees left behind in the original logging 
and second growth provide sources of supply. Not over twenty-five 
men were employed in all these operations. The second growth 
forest on the island is of good quality but it is unlikely that it will 
ever match in quality or quantity the original stand of timber. 

Beaver Island agriculture has never been of great importance. 
Areas cleared for farming are confined to the northern one-half of 
the island with the exception of a few small spots along the south- 
eastern shore. The soils are poor or of a type that quickly loses 
its natural fertility. Attempts at crop production in competition 
with the mainland, where physical and economic conditions are 
more favorable to farming, were doomed to failure. In the days of 
lumbering and times of denser population, a period in history when 
all rural communities functioned with a greater degree of self 
sufhciency, agriculture was practiced with some success. 

Two farm products at one time found favorable markets on the 
mainland. Earmarked cattle that grazed unfenced over the 
abandoned clearings and slash were sold in small quantities ashore. 
This animal population has dropped from an estimated thirteen 
hundred in 1913 to less than three hundred and fifty in 1947, and 
the end is not in sight. Beaver Islanders now eat meat shipped from 
the packing houses of Chicago. Beaver Island has ideal climatic 
conditions for apples. Three large orchards were planted prior 
to 1920. The crop was crated and shipped to the mainland for 
sale. The trees in two of these orchards are said to have been 
severely damaged by strong spraying solutions. Whatever the 
cause, commercial production has been abandoned. 

Today the farms present a pathetic picture. Most of the farmland 
is idle or in pasture and hay. The quality of these is so poor that 
it is often difficult to separate one from the other or distinguish 
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either from idle land. Land in planted crops does not exceed two 
hundred acres. This represents a decline from an agricultural 
production already poor in 1939.7 Of fifty-seven locations identified 
as farm homesites, twenty-five were unoccupied. The buildings 
were often destroyed. In many of the occupied dwellings the 
surrounding farmstead gave no evidence of agricultural activity. 
Unless unforeseen influences develop, the passing of the present 
farmers will bring almost total abandonment of the land. 

Fishing centers on the St. James water front. This activity has 
been the most flourishing of the island’s industries throughout the 
period of white settlement. Beaver Island is situated in the midst 
of some of the best fishing grounds on the Great Lakes. It has 
served as a site of operations for over a century. The industry has 
been as flourishing as an enterprise of this nature can be, its pros 
perity varying with the catch and the price of fish. If Lake Mich- 
igan has a declining fish population, as is often assumed, the wel- 
fare of the islanders will be threatened. Directly or indirectly, 
the majority of the present-day population is dependent upon fishing 
for its livelihood. Some changes have taken place in the last twenty 
years; the most important has been a gradual transition from gill to 
pound and trap nets. The latter two involve a smaller outlay in 
equipment and the individual can operate nets with less personnel. 
This may or may not be a factor in the decline, but fewer fishermen 
are active today than thirty years ago. The past two or three sea 
sons have been among the best in the island’s history. 

Approximately forty cabins and cottages are located on Beaver 
Island with a few more under construction. Of the total, fifteen 
or twenty are available for rent. The only resort boom the island 
has seen reached its peak in 1912 when a Chicago real estate com- 
pany promoted the development of a portion of the southeastern 
shore. Activities included the building of a hotel and dock and the 


sale of lots on which the company would contract to erect cottages. 


The subdivision plots were not registered; lot ownership was con- 
fused; and sites purchased were often misrepresented. The company 
died a turbulent death, beset by lawsuits and accusations, most of 
which were apparently justified. Several cottages in this part of the 
island are on land acquired at the time. 


TReport of the Charlevoix Land Use Planning Committee, 45. 
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Site factors are good for resort development along the major part 
of the Beaver Island shoreline. The island location with its woods 
and waters, its quaintness, and its interesting local history would 
seem an attractive place for many who desire summer homes. Little 
advantage has been taken of the opportunities offered. The isolation 
inherent in the insular character and aggravated by costly, inadequate 
ferry service is an outstanding factor hampering development. Poor 
roads, and the cost of obtaining materials and workmen are only a 
few of the many other difficulties. The problem of properly 
exploiting the resorting opportunities of the island is far from 
solution. 

Since the decline occasioned by the exodus of the Mormons, 
population in the Beaver Island group rose to a high of 1,065 people 
in 1910. By 1920 it had declined to 779, and it had fallen further 
to 520 people in 1930. The 1940 census showed 521 inhabitants. 
By 1950 the population had declined to 396. 

The declining population can be explained, in part, by the follow- 
ing events and influences. The abandonment of the House of 
David colony on High Island and the migration of people from all 
of the islands, except Beaver, is responsible for some of the decrease. 
The cessation of lumbering activities accounts for a further drop. 
However, the most important factor is the desire of the people them- 
selves to leave the island. An analysis of the 1940 census figures 
indicates that the age groups of that year, born during the period of 
greater population from 1900 to 1920, are smaller than should be 
expected. Normal mortality and fertility rates are assumed. Due 
to the nature of island activities the males can be expected to out- 
number the females. By the 1940 census there were 300 men and 
221 women. This is not sufficient explanation, for the same figures 
listed 276 under 21 years of age out of the total population of 521. 

An answer is found in the plans and dreams of the children. Of 
the many who were questioned or revealed their plans in the course 
of conversation, not one visioned a future on the island after reaching 
maturity. The number of people over sixty-five is greater than any 


8Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, volume 1, Population: 
Number and Distribution of Inhabitants, 519 CWashington, D.C., 1931); 
United States Census of Population: 1950, volume 1, Number of Inhabi- 
tants, chapter 22:15 CWashington, D.C., 1952). 
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ten year age group from thirty-five years on. Then consider the 
small difference between the twenty-five to thirty-four year age 
group, with sixty, and the number over sixty-five years which is 
fifty-five, and the critical nature of the island’s future population 
can be understood. It is also important to note that the total rural 
farm population of all ages amounted to 129 in 1940. 

High Island lies eight miles directly west of Beaver. Its approxi- 
mately 3,620 acres present some variety of surface. The northern 
and western sides are dominated by a belt of sand dunes. They 
are especially high along the west central shore, one reaching an 
estimated elevation of two hundred feet above the water. The lake- 
ward slopes have extensive areas of moving sand; otherwise the 
dunes are fixed by vegetation, their high ridges shielding the island 
from northerly and westerly winds. 

South of the dunes the eastern and central parts developed on 
terraces representative of various substages in glacial lake history, 
are flat to gently rolling. The lower levels are sandy, while the 
innermost terrace is a fairly heavy, clay loam. The remainder of 
the island is low and poorly drained, and here organic soils are most 
common; the southern and southeastern shores are low, wet and 
marshy. The remaining beaches are sandy or gravelly, with stony 
stretches indicative of the closely underlying rock materials. Sur- 
rounding waters are shallow with the exception of the northeastern 
embayment where the bottom drops to a depth of twenty feet or 
more a few yards from shore. 

The dune areas are covered with mixed hardwood and coniferous 
forests or by relatively pure stands of broadleaf deciduous trees, in 
which maple and beech are the dominant species. The organic 
soils to the south are the habitat of dense stands of balsam, spruce, 
and cedar. Maple is the prevalent tree over the eastern and central 
sections. 


Hinsdale locates an Indian campsite on High Island. There is 
no evidence, however, that this settlement was permanent.? While 
‘there is sufficient area to have supported a few primitive inhabitants, 
it can be conjectured that isolation was a major factor in the shunning 
of this site for a home encampment. The year 1854 marked the 


*Hinsdale, Archaelogical Atlas of Michigan, Map 13. 
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culmination of a series of treaties between the Indians of northern 
Michigan and the United States. The Indians were granted the 
right, in certain designated areas, to select forty acres of land for 
each unmarried person over twenty years and eighty acres for each 
man with a family. By an Act of Congress in 1872, those who had 
come of age since the last agreement were extended the same 
privilege. Lands were also opened to them for homestead entry. 
The same areas were not available to the public at large until 1874- 
75. The Indians, taking advantage of these opportunities, entered 
on the lands of High and Garden islands. Property was taken up 
through selection and homestead, the latter having certain residence 
requirements. In 1900, High Island was in Indian ownership 
with the exception of seven parcels. Some of the Indian land was 
tax exempt and not described in the tax rolls and its location is 
doubtful. The island community was established along the west 
shore of the northeastern embayment. From this locality the resi- 
dents gained their livelihood by desultory lumbering, fishing, sub- 
sistence farming, and occasional employment on Beaver Island. 


By 1910 a Catholic Church and a school had been established. 


The land was rapidly passing out of Indian ownership. The por- 
tions of the island that changed hands, the names of the purchasers, 
and the marked fluctuations in assessed valuations leave no doubt 
that the timber resources were the attracting element and that they 
were being cut. The swamp conifer areas were the lands chiefly 
involved. 


Between 1910 and 1920 a new factor entered the picture. A 
House of David colony was established. Land purchases during this 
decade brought approximately 90 per cent of the area under its 
ownership. The remaining land, with but few exceptions, continued 
in the hands of the Indians. Their holdings were largely confined 
to the vicinity of the community. 

The opportunity for isolation was the motivation behind the 
selection of this site for a colony. Members of the Benton Harbor 
community were apparently sent to this new settlement, for stated 
intervals of time, to do penance for transgressions against the code 
of their sect. Verbal accounts give evidence of an industrious 


10The Traverse Region, 26 (Chicago, 1884). 
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enterprise. Logging operations and a lumber mill were established. 
Land for farming was cleared on the better soils of the interior. A 
large apple orchard was set out. Hay, grain, and garden crops 
were planted. Barns and residences were built, the whole present- 
ing the aspect of a prosperous, thriving community. Lumber was 
marketed in Chicago while farm products were sold on Beaver 
Island and the mainland. The colony did not persist for long after 
the death of the cult leader in 1927, and the island was left to the 
Indians who had remained throughout the experiment. They, too, 
departed when it became necessary to migrate to Beaver Island or 
the mainland to benefit from Works Progress Administration 
employment. 

The former Indian and House of David settlements are a scene 
of desolation and ruin. Buildings are falling into decay. Household 
and other equipment is rusting and broken partly as a result of 
vandalism. The now wild horses of an Indian owner range the 
island. Fields and roads are disappearing before the encroaching 
forest. The orchard of over a hundred trees bears misshapen, wormy 
fruit. The school is a shambles and the church has fallen or been 
pulled to the ground. Its bell, made in France, was taken to St. 
James by Father Fabian, the parish priest on Beaver Island, where 
it is now loaned to the Coast Guard Station for marking the watch. 
The ruins indicate that space was originally available to house at 
least 150 people. Agricultural implements left on the island, includ- 
ing cradles and a wagon with tree trunk wheels, are reminiscent 
of pioneer techniques. The tax rolls for 1945 showed the House 
of David still in possession of the majority of the land with the 
state of Michigan as the only other owner of consequence. 

High Island has much to attract the resorter. An interesting 
recent history, miles of beaches, impressive dune scenery, trails which 
can be reclaimed, a small area of virgin forest, and attractive cottage 
sites are all items of value to development as a recreational area. 
The element of inaccessibility is the chief drawback to its accomplish- 
ment. Only with a regular ferry service could the island find much 
favor in the eyes of the tourist. This would involve a considerable 
initial expenditure of capital for docks and breakwaters as the bay 
is open to south and southeast winds. 
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Garden Island, almost directly north of Beaver, is somewhat 
larger than High Island. The surface, closely underlain by rock, 
rises in a series of levels representative of glacial lake stages to a 
high point in the northern interior. The low-lying southeastern 
extremity and the various terraces are fairly level. Shore deposits 
left by the retreating waters are responsible for the major irregular- 
ities. Parts of the lowland and elevated interior between the old 
beach ridges are poorly drained. The soil conditions are similar 
to those already discussed but there is a somewhat greater variety. 
There are few areas suitable for agriculture. 

The forest cover is second growth. Coniferous trees dominate 
the lower levels and poorly drained areas but give way to broadleaf 
trees over most of the upland. Exceptions to this distribution were 
noted where underlying rock materials and local surface configuration 
have considerable edaphic significance. 

Early Indian occupation has been authenticated... In 1900 
approximately one thousand acres of land, concentrated in the 
western half of the island, were owned by the Indians. They were 
motivated to selection and homesteading by the treaties previously 
mentioned. Figures compiled from the ofhce of the Register of Deeds 
of Charlevoix County show they took up land by both methods start- 
ing in 1851. This process was participated in by white settlers, 
primarily of Scandinavian extraction, from 1875 to 1932. Most of 
their patents were located along the north shore. Logging opera- 
tions were contemporaneous with this activity. Land cleared on 
the island for agriculture amounted to no more than a square mile. 
The homesteaders and Indians alike farmed small acreages, fished, 
and worked in the woods. Cattle grazed through the forest and 
were killed on the hoof for local use and sale at St. James. Indian 
settlement persisted until 1935 when migration was completed to 
Beaver and the mainland. White occupation has prevailed 
intermittently to the present time. 

Lumbering has been a much more important activity here than 
in some of the other islands with the exception of Beaver. Larger 
areas suitable to commercial operation and greater accessibility have 
offered a more attractive investment. Northcote’s mill at the southern 


11Hinsdale, Archaeological Atlas of Michigan, Map 13. 
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extremity of Garden island ran for a good many years. It ceased 
operation only when it was destroyed by fire sometime between 1922 
and 1930. The timber harvest still continues on a small scale in the 
winter with at least six small concerns currently active. 

By 1945 the state held title to three-fourths of the land. Fourteen 
individuals, including two Indians and one unknown, owned the 
remaining area. This relationship will change during the coming 
years as state lands are open to sale and are purchased for the timber 
or for speculation. Newspaper accounts credited the island with 
one homesteader and his family, a wife and small baby, in the sum- 
mer of 1947. Their highly publicized experiment showed no 
evidence of the activity normally associated with new settlements 
and has little chance of resulting in a permanent attachment. Cattle 
tracks were the only observed evidence of a farm program. The 
dwellers were not at home when visited. Associated equipment 
identified the tenant's interest with fishing and timber cutting but 
not with agriculture. 

About one-half of the estimated eleven miles of road on the 
island are passable. A section running north through the interior 
is in good condition, having been repaired with county funds. 
None of the twenty or more dwellings are habitable with the excep- 
tion of the homesteader’s residence, three dwellings used by wood 
cutters, and a fisherman’s shanty. The church has collapsed. The 
school is in poor condition. Many of the farm outbuildings could 
be used if repaired. 

Fishing operations have been conducted from the east and west 
sides of the island in recent years. Only a few boats are involved. 
Posts and ties piled along the western shore and areas of fresh cutting 
are local summer evidence of the winter, wood-cutting activities. 
Two small barns on the eastern shore contain the skeletal remains 
of about twenty cattle, the disastrous end of a, recent grazing 
experiment. The untended animals died of starvation or cold. 

Garden Island can continue to supply forest products. It is the 
most frequently visited of all the islands except Beaver from which 
it is easily reached by boat and passage over the ice. Indians still 
come to their cemetery for burials. Agriculture cannot possibly be 
maintained without subsidization. The only hope of future develop- 
ment lies in the resort and recreational industries. The shoreline, 
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however, is poor with only a few stretches of sandy beach and 
approach is difficult from all quadrants. Major attractions to the 
tourists would be the many miles of tree lined roads and the oppor- 
tunities offered for nature study. There are some aspects of interest 
to the sportsmen as deer and small game are reported and the 
surrounding waters are suitable for fishing. 

Squaw, Whiskey, Trout, Gull, and Hat islands are much alike. 
They are all small, ranging in size from Hat, with approximately 
twelve acres, to Gull, the largest, with about two-hundred and forty 
acres. Each is low-lying, its surface composed of sandy, gravelly, 
or cobbly Pleistocene beaches and numerous poorly drained flats or 
depressions. Shoreward are bordering zones of stony ice ramparts. 
The present beaches are predominantly stone and gravel. In many 
places these materials have been worked into a narrow sloping form, 
but a wide, flat, poorly drained shoreline is more often encountered. 
The closely underlying rock materials find expression in the 
numerous rocks and boulders scattered over the ground, the gravelly 
and stony nature of the soil materials and beaches, and the shoals 
and reefs closely adjoining the islands.'* The soils are sandy or 
gravelly with extensive areas of organic material. There is con- 
siderable evidence of poor drainage, and all the surface is close to 
the ground water table. There are no areas suitable for agriculture. 

Forest cover on the islands is predominantly balsam, spruce, and 
cedar, intermixed with a variety of broadleaf deciduous trees, 
especially maple, beech, birch, and aspen. On the drier more 
elevated parts the latter grow almost to the exclusion of the conifers. 
Neither lumbering nor fire has left any readily distinguishable marks. 
The trees, however, have the appearance of second growth, although 
occasional members reach the height and girth expected in a virgin 
forest. Heavy undergrowth and windfall are found everywhere, and 
in the absence of defined ways passage is difficult. A marked transi- 
tion from grasses and hedges through a variety of brush to the edge 
of the forest is normal. 


None of the islands are suitable locations for permanent settle 
ment. While the Indians used them as bases for fishing operations 


12K, K. Landes, G. M. Ehlers, G. M. Stanley, Geology of the Mackinac 
Straits pegon and Sub-Surface Geology of the Northern Southern Penin- 
sula, 53, 85 CLansing, 1945). 
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and stopover points in crossing the lakes, they apparently made no 
lasting attachments;'* as the game supply and the amount of arable 
land were insufficient to support even a single aboriginal family. 
The French and early fur traders found them equally uninviting for 
the establishment of trading posts. It would have been pointless 
to develop these sites when more desirable locations were close at 
hand on the larger islands. 

Past or present activity on the islands is discouraged by the reefs, 
shoals, and shallows that surround them. Approach is difficult from 
any point, and only the smallest craft can lie close to shore. All 
anchorage is in open water so that the lee side must be sought. 
Even here storms of any size make such positions unsafe. 

These islands no longer possess a value they had in the past. In 
the days when fishing was done in sailboats and later with the un- 
reliable early combustion engines, they were temporary sites of 
operation. Small shacks ashore were occupied while the nets were. 
worked, and when a sufficient catch was obtained the fish were taken 
to St. James or the mainland for sale. With modern equipment 
Gull Island, the most distant of the group, is about a four-hour run 
from St. James. On a visit to all of the small islands in 1947 only 
three such huts showed evidence of any use. 

Another reason for past interest in these islands came from the 
fact that the ownership of lake frontage once carried with it the 
fishing rights for one mile off-shore. Property was held, not for its 
land value, but for the riparian rights. This meant that the smaller 
members of the group might be completely in private ownership, 
since the Government lots stretching from shore to shore carried 
with them the control of large water areas. 

Dense stands of small timber are a meager present asset to any- 
one interested in gainful employment. The timber reserves are 
so small that in any instance they would not support a single season 
of lumbering. Under conditions of heavy growth the trees are 
straight, tall, and slender for their girth. Where this occurs, they 
are ideal for net stakes. These are in some demand, especially 
since more and more fishermen turn from gill to pound nets. 

There is little evidence that the islands are visited. No trails, 
campsites, or debris mark the surface, although a few net stakes are 


18Hinsdale, Archaeological Atlas of Michigan, Map 13. 
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occasionally found piled along the shore. A key to the frequency 
of landings is found in the abundance of aluminum net floats cast 
up on the beaches, as they usually are picked up by the provident 
fishermen when they make land. On these islands they occur in 
quantity along all the shores. 

Gull Island shows no evidence of recent visitors. A fishermen’s 
village designated in a Charlevoix County plat book for 1920 could 
not be located. There are no trails or other indication of occupance. 
Its isolation is complete. It offers no haven since even in storm 
the open water is preferred. The coast guard periodically visit a 
northern spit to care for the light during the navigation season, but 
it is doubtful whether their work ever brings them ashore. The 
1945 tax rolls list the island as government property. For at least 
thirty years prior to this ownership, it was held by the Booth Packing 
Company, a fishing concern in Charlevoix. 

Squaw Island has been purchased from the United States govern- 
ment by a Chicago resident who uses the abandoned lighthouse as a 
summer home. He dwells here with his wife for a month or more 
each year, completely cut off from the outside world except for 
weekly visits by a fisherman who brings mail and supplies. His 
interests rest in the comparative solitude afforded for writing, and the 
opportunities offered for studying nature. Prior to this purchase, 
the lighthouse tenders were seasonal inhabitants. They maintained a 
small garden, the only instance of agriculture on any of the small 
islands. Whiskey Island showed no evidence of buildings or having 
been used for many years. It was formerly owned by a resident of 
Beaver Island and is still held in the family, although the present 
owner lives at Charlevoix. 

Trout Island is reported to have been lumbered on a small scale 
about thirty years ago, but a circuit of it revealed no evidence of 
this cutting, and no trails were located, either by ground or aerial 
photo examination. Sometime during the decade following 1920, a 
Chicago owner built a pretentious summer residence on the south- 
east corner. It appears never to have been completed, and it is 
doubtful if it was ever occupied. Since his death the island has 
been owned by a physician from the same city. 

Hat, a tiny island, has been privately owned for over forty-five 
years and has changed hands but once or twice during this time. 
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During the war it was used by the navy as a bombing target. Its 
only other known function is its use as a collection area by the 
University of Michigan whose biology students visit it once or 
twice each summer. 

The complete isolation, the lack of good harbors and beaches, 
and the smallness of the areas are contributing factors in discouraging 
the use of these smaller islands for recreational purposes. They may 
possibly change ownership from time to time, as individuals of means 
seek to develop them as places of retreat. There is no hope that 
such activity will contribute to the economic welfare of the islands. 

Hog Island has many of the physical characteristics of the smaller 
island described above. The general surface is slightly above lake 
level and is composed of Pleistocene beach ridges interspersed with 
troughlike depressions and numerous poorly drained flats. Aerial 
photographs suggest a considerable control of pattern by the under- 
lying rock materials. Most of the shoreline is flat and watersoaked. 
There are many shallow embayments flanked by long parallel 
reefs, with a slight deviation north of a true west direction. 

Soils are sandy to gravelly, with areas of organic and swamp- 
bordering materials. The forest is about equally divided between 
broadleaf deciduous stands, in which maple is the dominant species, 
and swamp conifers. Hardwood forest is indicated on a survey map 
of the island as “merchantable second growth.”4* Numerous trees 
with waisthigh diameters considerably in excess of twelve inches 
prove that early logging operations were not thorough. 

The island contains approximately 2,800 acres. Files of the 
Register of Deeds and the tax assessment rolls for Charlevoix County 
indicate that the land has been slow in leaving government owner- 
ship. There is confusion on this point, however, as the records are 
incomplete and not truly representative of the existing status. At 
present, the majority of private holdings are confined to shore areas, 
and the remainder is chiefly held by the government of the United 
States and the state of Michigan. 

Hog Island has been logged intermittently during its more recent 
history. The cedar has been cut from the swamps in the last forty 


14Hog Island, a blueprinted map by the Land Economic Survey of the 
Department of Conservation (Lansing, 1922). 
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or fifty years and some hardwood has been taken out. One of the 
early tax rolls for the township of St. James assesses a taxpayer for 
“personal ties and logs on Hog Island, $800.” Today the effects 
of cutting are not much in evidence and the forest is used only as 
a source of net stakes. The exploitation of timber may be explained 
by the relatively large areas available and the proximity to Beaver 
Island. 

On the west central and northeast shore is found idle land, the 
sites of which are now largely overgrown by brush and trees.'* 
The quality of the soil and the nature of the location are obvious 
determining factors in their abandonment. Unverified reports 
suggest that the island was once used for pasturing sheep, and these 
areas may be a vestige of this endeavor. Shortly after 1920, a 
maple sugar camp was established. The plant, large for Michigan, 
operated for several years. The buildings have now fallen into decay 
and the equipment left behind is rusted and useless. Two cabins 
inhabited by the crew are situated on the southwest side of the 
island. They are occasionally occupied by fishermen and hunters. 
There are two other cabins; one built by a fisherman, the other 
erected for recreational purposes. 

From time to time students and nature lovers seek out Hog 
Island. Its shores are visited by fishermen and the surrounding 
waters are exploited by sportsmen from the mainland. Some timber 
will soon be ready for another harvest although a large operation 
cannot be supported. A main drawback of the island is the sur- 
rounding shoals and reefs where navigation is difficult for other than 
the expert. The reefs, however, are responsible for the locality’s 
importance as a commercial fishing ground. The low, insect infested 
interior and the absence of good harbors offer no incentive to resort 
development. 

The Beaver Islands have some possibilities of a prosperous future. 
Many problems must be solved, however, before that can be realized. 
The questions involved have their origin chiefly in the insular nature 
of the various areas. An appreciation of the physical and cultural 
aspects of the islands, both past and present, is necessary for solution. 
Isolation and inaccessability must be the theme of investigation. 


15Hog Island map, Land Economic Survey, 1922. 
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Opportunities for living a life of isolation free from outside 
interference and influence have been a magnet which drew settle- 
ment to the islands. For the Indians they offered refuge from their 
enemies and at a later date places of residence. Here, they were 
not subject to competition for the land, such as they would have 
met on the mainland. It is also logical to assume that the insular 
sites were unconsciously selected as areas where the transitions 
from a primitive to a modern way of life could be effected most 
easily. Now that the change has been made, the isolated island 
habitat no longer meets their living needs. The remaining Indians 
reside in St. James where they find employment in the woods and 
on the fishing boats. 

The islands in two instances, the Mormons on Beaver and the 
House of David on High, have been selected for the isolation they 
afforded. Rumor, suspicion, and antagonism clouded these efforts at 
colonization. Death in one case and open hostility in the other 
brought the experiments to an end. Whether such self-contained 
communities could survive in a more modern world is open to ques- 
tion. Living somewhat apart and with well defined objectives, they 


were temporarily successful. Other cults and societies may again 
find some of the islands ideal for permanent or seasonal residence, 
but this is less likely today than in the past. 


The Irish emigrants, the majority of whom came from county 
Donegal, found a habitat not unlike their original location in Ire- 
land. They settled down to fishing and farming with little change 
in their way of life. Their community was closely knit as they were 
held together by a common religion, similar ancestry, and the need 
for supplying their own recreation and entertainment. These same 
factors and the insular location have acted to preserve some of the 
old world flavor and charm of their society. The Beaver Island 
youth of 1950 is no longer willing to live cut off from the rest of 
the world. He is no longer proud of the fact that he has never been 
to the mainland. And while his birthplace will always be dear, 
he plans his future in the outside world. 

Lumbering has had its day. For a period in the history of the 
islands, virgin forest was available for harvest. The lands were 
cut over at an increasing tempo. However, the isolation and in- 
accessibility of the stands of timber placed them among the last 
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to be exploited in the lower peninsula area. The second growth 
may some day regain the status of the original forest but if present 
practices are followed the timber reserves of the islands can never 
support more than a handful of people. 

Commercial fishing has been important in the past. It gives 
promise of continuing as an important source of income. Fishermen 
declare, however, that there are fewer fish now than before. They 
point to former periods of prosperity and a present-day decline in the 
number engaged in the industry. If this activity provided the 
only source of income, and such is more and more the case, then 
operation might be shifted to the mainland. Boats from Cheboygan, 
St. Ignace and Cross Village are now operating in the surrounding 
waters. 

With the exception of the efforts of the two cults, agriculture has 
never gained a sound foothold. Soils are not suitable or the areas 
are too small. It could survive on a subsistence basis. In a competing 
market its case is almost hopeless. 

Resort and recreation offer the best possibilities for the future. 
Opportunities for hunting, fishing, and boating are among the 
finest in Michigan. An almost unlimited number of sites are avail- 
able for cottages. Numerous problems must be solved, however, 
before an effective resort development can be established. Publicity 
must be given the project. Ferry service must be expanded. Roads 
and means of communication need to be improved. Medical 
care must be assured and shopping facilities developed. These and 
many other factors affecting development are all inherent in the 
insular character of the islands. The possibility of an expanded, 
thriving resort and recreational industry is the only bright star in the 
future of the Beaver Island Archipelago. 





Patchynog’s Ailing Island 


Henry Kraus 


“Patcuynoc” (1) BoyLE HAD BEEN DEAD sixty years when his 
descendants on Beaver Island bethought themselves, in July, 1954, 
of commemorating his passing. There was some discussion about 
dates but those who gathered for the memorial at the Shamrock, one 
of the town’s two taverns, agreed that the old fellow had walked off 
a dock in St. James harbor on a dark night early in 1894. There must 
have been a quick freeze during the following days. It was not 
until late spring that a fisherman noticed the body floating among 
the spiles. 

At this late date it is hard to determine whether Patchynog Boyle 
had been drinking that night or even if he was much of a drinking 
man altogether. You can find old people on the island who will 
uphold an extreme view, either way. What is known for sure is 
that he was in the company of two sons of the Floyd family most 
of that evening. The Floyds admittedly had been drinking and it 
was their habit when “in the state” not to chance their mother’s 
anger but to bed down in a waterfront shed. They tried to get 
Patchynog to stay with them but the old man refused. 

“There'll be the light outside my house,” he told them, somewhat 
inconsequentially. 

Patchynog was living with his daughter, Hannah Boyle Johnson, 
whose place was located near the beach on the west side of the 
bay, not far from where King Strang of the Mormons had originally 
settled. Hannah always hung a lantern out for her father when 
he was away after nightfall. The old man would look for the dim 
but cheering glitter and set his steps in that direction. But some- 
how on that night he mistook the lighthouse flicker at Whiskey 
Point, southeast from where he would be looking, for the homelight 
gleam, which was to the southwest. 

It is dificult to believe that the old fisherman, familiar as he 
must have been with every foot of the harbor, could have got 


1Gaelic for Young Pat. 
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switched around so. Patchynog’s grandchildren and great-grand- 
children (about half of the island’s inhabitants claim lineage to the 
old fellow) at the Shamrock insisted that was the way the accident 
must have happened. There was presumably no moon out that 
night. And there were no street lights then either, of course. 
Moreover, the old man’s vision was impaired by cataracts. 

Patchynog was not missed by his people for several days. He was 
often away for two or three days at a time. Having no pressing 
responsibilities, the old fellow made a continuous round of his 
friends’ homes, where he was always welcome because of his geniality 
and fund of stories. He was the original “Man Who Came to 
Dinner.” But if, on the other hand, he took it into his head to 
leave a place, at no matter what time of the night, off he would go, 
telling his beads along the way. “And when I'm through,” he'd 
say, “I’m home.” 

By all accounts, Patchynog Boyle was quite an ordinary man and 
it is to be wondered that his descendants should have taken note 
of him after sixty years. The celebrants at the Shamrock all agreed 
that he was “the laziest man who ever lived on the Beavers.” But 
since this had also been said about a dozen other men, it hardly 
typified their progenitor. His claim to the distinction was raised by 
the following story. When Patchynog stoked the fire in the wood 
stove at home, since he could not be bothered with sawing the 
logs down to size, he would merely insert one end of a length 
into the fire and support the other end on a chair. And as the log 
would burn down, all he had to do was move the chair in closer. 

Patchynog’s belated fame must be due to a sense of collective 
nostalgia that has taken hold of the people of Beaver Island 
recently. For the island is in the throes of a great change. Fate, in 
form of the lamprey eel which attaches itself to the body of a fish 
and sucks the lifeblood out of it, is breaking up this once-thriving, 
almost-pure Irish community, anomalously located away off in north 
Lake Michigan, thirty-two miles from Charlevoix, the nearest main- 
land town. Yet Beaver Island has undergone other upheavals in 
the past. For a relatively small place (fifteen miles by six) and a top 
population of a little over a thousand,? it has had a lot of history. 


2See Fred W. Foster, “The Beaver Islands: A Study of Isolation and 
Abandonment,” in this issue on page 392. 
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Its most spectacular period occurred a hundred years ago. This 
was when James Jesse Strang, an outcast Mormon, brought his 
disciples to the island. They were, for the most part, a land-hungry, 
destitute mass that he picked up all over the country. These people 
cleared large sections of Beaver’s heavily-wooded land, built homes, 
and in a few years had a bustling colony going, with roads, a great 
rude tabernacle, and even a printing press and newspaper. Through 
all this Strang proved himself an excellent administrator. Yet he 
had other things in mind, which were brought to the fore in 1850, 
when he had himself crowned “king” by his obsequious followers. 

Whether King Strang meant ultimately to challenge the hegemony 
of the United States government, as some have asserted, will never 
be known. The fact is that the growing strength of his colony on 
Beaver Island was affronting people much closer, the businessmen of 
Mackinac Island. These people residing fifty miles east of Beaver 
at the leading trading center of the North, subverted two of Strang’s 
coreligionists to act as triggermen and with the collusion of a United 
States navy captain and his crew had the king assassinated in 1856. 
His followers were then driven from the island by a group of armed 
fishermen, among whom were several recent immigrants from county 
Donegal and from Aranmore, one of three islands off northwestern 
Ireland, made famous by playwright John Millington Synge. 

These men wrote to their friends that they had discovered a place 
“just like home” where there was all the land one wanted “free for 
the taking.” The newcomers were even more interested in the 
seemingly inexhaustible stores of whitefish and trout in the shoals 
around Beaver Island. It is not reported that they suffered much 
from the bite of conscience for the way they had acquired title to 
these natural treasures. Besides the Church did not long leave 
them without its consolation. The islanders were fortunate in 
getting as their priest in 1866 the Rev. Peter Gallagher, a resource- 
ful man who had the added advantage of speaking Gaelic, which 
was used by a number of the early settlers. One old woman is 
said to have remained alive for three years just waiting to say her 
last confession to the Rev. Gallagher in the ancient tongue. 

Beaver’s Holy Cross Church was not to be built for several years 
yet and mass had to be said in people’s homes, a different one each 
Sunday. The women would scrape and scrub the rough wooden 
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floors all Saturday trying to get them in an appropriate state. When 
the priest arrived, his manner of dressing struck the islanders. First 
he took off one pair of shoes and there was another pair beneath 
that. Then he took off his coat and there was another coat beneath 
that. When it came time to build the church some years later, a great 
hassle developed between the “fish-chokers,” who wanted it in town, 
and the “hay-seeds,” who plumped for an inland site. The latter, out- 
voted, threatened to secede until a compromise was reached and the 
structure put up about a mile and a half from St. James harbor. 

Life was hard on Beaver Island but at least it could be lived in 
freedom. Many of the Irish settlers, victims of the great potato 
famine, had had their passage paid to Canada by the British, who 
hoped that they would continue living under the Union Jack. 
But most of the immigrants got over into the United States just as 
fast as they could manage it. On Beaver fishing became the main 
occupation. The men used small sailboats, just as they had done 
in the Bay of Donegal. The fish, salted down, would be picked 
up every week or two. Later, with the coming of the fast steamer, 
the fish were shipped off fresh every day before noon and could be 
purchased by housewives at the Chicago fish markets the following 
morning. 

Farming remained a secondary pursuit, meant chiefly to supply 
the family table and was handled by the women and growing 
children. The soil was sandy and full of rocks and there were no 
horses for ploughing in the early days. But potatoes grew well, a 
whole fish being planted in each hill for fertilizer, an old-country 
practice. Later chickens and cows were brought in; and if the women 
had a surplus of butter or eggs to sell, they would carry it on their 
backs to town. Maggie Boyle, the island’s senior citizen who is 
ninety, was born at the end of one of these trips (a matter of seven 
miles) that her mother took periodically. 

It was not until a few German farmers arrived at the turn of the 
century that the land was exploited more intensively. One of them, 
William Ricksgers, read a notice about land being homesteaded on 
Beaver in a Milwaukee German paper a relative sent him to West- 
phalia. A few years later, a canning factory in Charlevoix induced 
the islanders to concentrate on a single crop: peas. For a while the 
results were remarkable. Willy Schmidt remembers his father saying 
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that in one season he cleared $450 from the peas, a lot of money 
in those days. But in three or four years the soil, never too strong 
and unredeemed by fertilizer, was ruined. At this point everything 
went wrong; even the potatoes were hit by blight. 

In 1904 a lumber company came in from the mainland to exploit 
the island’s timber. A one-track railroad to carry the felled trees 
to the harbor, and a mill to rough-cut some of them were built. 
Upwards of a hundred men were hired, many of them islanders 
in the fishing off-seasons. For several years, the island had the 
hectic air of prosperity. Money was flush and all kinds of stores 
sprang up to take it from the workers and their wives: a bakery, a 
tailor shop, a drugstore, a millinery, and several saloons, one of which 
ran a gambling loft. But much of this ended when the company left 
after it had cut the heart out of Beaver Island’s wooded resources. 


Beaver’s only gain was a few non-Irish families that later became 
prominent on the island: the Allers, the Pischners, and the La- 
Frenieres. The sociable Irish made the newcomers welcome, inter- 
marrying with their sons and daughters. Thus, of the Pischner 
family, five sons were to wed eventually five Irish girls: a Gillespie, 


an O'Donnell, a Gallagher, a Boyle, and a McCann, and the 
children were of course all brought up as Catholics. French and 
German names were even more easily disposed of, LaFreniere 
being spoken as Laffner, Schmidt as Smith, Maudrie as Mawdrick, 
and De Brie as O’Brien. In the last case, the family formally con- 
firmed the change and now write their name in its Irish version. 

The islanders have been cavalier about names altogether, which 
on Beaver are often useless for identification purposes. There 
were reportedly over thirty Gallagher families at one time and seven 
Hugh Boyles. An old country practice came into favor as a way 
out of confusion: use of the parent's first name as well as the per- 
son’s own. Or you could even go back two generations. In this 
way the grandchildren of Barney O'Donnell and the children of 
Danny, his son, came to be known as Frank Danny Barney, Ben 
Danny Barney and Willy Danny Barney, who is also called “Willy 
the-Woodchopper.” The origins of the many nicknames on the 
island are often hard to trace though that of Willy-the-Woodchopper 
would seem obvious. The story is told of him, in any case, that 
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when he was visiting relatives in Chicago, they found him early one 
morning in a park, working away at a tree. 

A number of nicknames have displaced surnames for all practical 
purposes. There is a woman whom everybody calls Mel Bigown 
and the stranger assumes the second is the family name. Actually, 
it derives from “Big Owen” Gallagher, her father, who was light- 
house keeper at Whiskey Point for many years. The members of 
the most prominent Gallagher family on the island today are called 
Bowery and even receive mail under that name, which was the 
sobriquet of William Gallagher, a fisherman and for decades the 
Island’s Tammany-style political boss. Other families are called 
Vesty (Sylvester), Salty, and Donie, after the nicknames of their 
progenitors. In some cases the female parent’s name is used. There 
is a story illustrating this about a bachelor who had been out drink- 
ing and was pestered by his mother the following morning, who 
wanted to know who had led her son astray. Finally, Anthony 
Darky O’Donnell blurted out: 

“Well, if you must know who I was drinkin’ with last night, it 
was Mikey Grace Ann and Eddie Big Emmy and Jimmy Belle 
Daugherty!” 

Beaver people have not taken the obvious course of varying given 
names, preferring to hold stanchly by the old popular Irish 
standbys. In one instance, four brothers named James, John, Owen, 
and Cornelius (Conn) decided to give their sons the same names. 
Accordingly, there were eventually five sets of Macauleys by 
those names, including the original quartet, who were identified by 
the following jingle: 

Jimmy Jimmy, Jimmy John, 

Jimmy Owen, Jimmy Conn. 

Johnny Jimmy, Johnny John, 

Johnny Owen, Johnny Conn. 
and so on. 


An exception in the way of given names was that of Dominick 
Gallagher, a sailor and later the lighthouse keeper at Beaver's south 
end. Dominick Gallagher is credited with having introduced the 
island practice of reckoning one’s years backward after sixty. He 
counted on cheating death that way—at least out of a few years. 
He was eighty-nine when called and his sister, Maggie Boyle, says 
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“the dear soul sure hated to go.” In his early years Dominick had 
boasted loudly about the islanders’ longevity, telling how they had 
had to kill a man to get their graveyard started. Later it was dis- 
covered that there was already an Indian burial ground on Beaver Is- 
land and when Dominick and some friends were digging the founda- 
tion for his house they came across one of the skeletons. Each digger 
claimed a part for a souvenir. “That's okay,” Dominick said, “as 
long as you leave me one rib so’s I can make me a woman.” 
Dominick Gallagher was gaunt and strung-out in the limbs and 
his lips had a way of puckering so that you couldn’t tell if it was 
from a sour taste in the mouth or from his pressing back a smile. 
He was considered a prime exponent of the art of story-telling.’ 


Beaver people do not go much for the gag or explosive type of humor. 
Their tales are usually long and unhurried, somehow giving you a 


sense of the endless island winters. Dominick’s stories were always 
ostensibly about happenings on Beaver but-they often had a tradi- 
tional ring, as though they might be adaptations of ancient, old- 
country narratives. 

There was one very long one he told about a dance that was held 
one night in a hall, since burnt down, that was located right on the 
harbor. In fact when the water was high the big planks leading to 
the door would be lapped by the waves. That night a sudden 
storm came up and the wind howled and the rain lashed the sidings. 
But the fiddlers kept scraping and the dancers kept whirling. Out- 
side, meanwhile, a sailing vessel that was caught in the storm tried 
to make port. But the captain misgauged the dock and the ship 
rammed into the dance hall building with a terrific shock. The jib 
boom smashed through an upper window. Looking aloft, the 
horrified dancers saw the head of the spar which was in the form of 
a leering gargoyle. “It’s the devil!” someone shouted and everybody 
ran madly out into the storm. 

Dominick told another one about a storm, when his wife Pidgy 
sprang out of bed and began sprinkling holy water all around and 
even on their bedclothes before she realized that in her excitement 


8The Library of Congress some years back made recordings of Dominick 
Gallagher's stories and songs, one of which, “Roll Her to the Wall,” he sang 
for my wife and me with a fine mischievous flourish in 1939. 
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she had picked up a bottle of turpentine by mistake. Like many 
islanders who sailed in their early years, Dominick did not marry until 
quite late. When he asked Pidgy Roddy’s mother for her daughter's 
hand, she told him: “You're old enough to have gotten married 
twenty years ago and the girl has twenty more before she has to.” 
The mother never cooked the wedding dinner nor even went to the 
church ceremony. But the day after, when Dominick went back to 
his post at the lighthouse, his bride returned quietly to her parents’ 
house in time to do the family wash. 

Many of the old Irish people were like Grandma Roddy, never 
wanting their children to marry. She would not talk to her favorite 
son for seven years after he disobeyed her and went off and got 
hitched. An even more extreme case, perhaps, was that of Salty 
Gallagher and his wife. Of their six daughters only one ever got 
married and she was soon a widow. Two of the other girls became 
nuns, one of them, it is said, because her mother would not let 
her wed the boy she loved. All this may account for the large 
number of old bachelors and spinsters on the island. Lawrence 
Malloy, a scion of one of the early families, tells how his uncle, 
Danny, a spry chap of fifty-eight, wanted to mate belatedly with a 
woman of fifty-five. The intended groom asked his father’s consent. 

“Who is the woman, Son?” 

Uncle Danny told him. 

“Well,” the father, a man in his eighties, concluded, “I don’t think 
you ought to marry her, Son, unless you’ve got her in a condition 
where you have to.” 

Lawrence Malloy, who was Beaver’s only butcher for forty-one 
years, finally giving up his shop recently because of the drop in 
trade caused by the falling away of the island’s population, was a 
sort of ward of Dominick Gallagher, who had the task of keeping 
Malloy’s drinking down. The latter has been on the wagon for some 
years but in the old days he “liked the stuff as well as the next 
man.” As might be expected, islanders drink considerably but 
seldom get sopping. It is entirely social with them. Lawrence 
Malloy tells about one family down country who were away from 
home on a visit and when they returned they found their house 
in flames. There was nothing that could be done about it any more, 
so they sent out for a couple cases of beer and had a gay night of it 
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with the neighbors, watching the fire burn down to the embers. 
In the old days, if a man lost control, he’d get himself a sponsor, 
whose permission he had to ask when he needed a drink. (That was 
Dominick’s role with Lawrence.) If the sponsor took his job too 
seriously, however, there were ways of getting around him, like 
rowing out of the harbor to where the pledge did not apply. 

Prohibition never worked on Beaver Island. There were always 
speakeasies where you could quench your need. One at Lake 
Genesareth (Mormon name) at the south end was called the Last 
Chance because it seemed indeed the last place on earth where you 
could always be assured of a drink. Yet when some Chicago boot- 
leggers tried to get land for a big time operation, the islanders 
turned them down cold. Despite the temptation of their isolation, 
islanders try to keep their misdemeanors little, like forgetting to 
renew their auto licenses. There is hardly any good of government 
agents checking up on them either. Islanders have a wonderful 
knack for getting the wind up and “losing” their cars—or themselves. 
There has been no jail on the island for many years. One was 
built once but it was promptly burnt down, the rusting iron cells 
remaining as a memorial to that foolish effort. They haven't held 
any trials on Beaver either for a long time. The last one was held 
in the Shamrock, an empty beer bottle serving as the judge’s gavel. 
The defendant, accused of killing a man, was said to have got off 
by paying thirty bushels of potatoes to the judge. 

In their more sentimental moments, islanders will refer to Beaver 
as “paradise,” explaining how they have “everything the heart 
desires.” This “everything” would hardly pass as such by mainland 
standards. But it satisfies islanders. Electricity did not come to 
Beaver until 1939 and some of the more ordinary domestic con- 
veniences are still often absent from homes. Many cook and heat 
by wood, get their water from a pitcher pump, and take their 
weekly bath in a big tub into which the steaming water is poured 
from pots that are kept heating on the stove. The outhouse is still 
a familiar landscape item. Modern improvements have been coming 
in slowly but progress has been limited by the central fact of the 
island’s detachment, which for several months in the year becomes 
almost total. 

Nowadays, however, when the mailboat has to stop running, 
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there is the plane at least to bring mail in and carry people needing 
surgery or other special care across to the mainland. But not too 
many years ago, the island was strictly on its own from January 
until late April. The only contact was by horse-drawn sleigh which 
at rare intervals would go through for the mail and needed supplies. 
Harlem (Charles) Gallagher tells of making one such trip, taking 
fourteen hours, when the sleigh turned over a dozen times. Other 
times, horse and sleigh would break through the thin ice. In mid- 
January, 1923, the island ran out of salt and the supply boat at 
Charlevoix had to brave ice Soes and gales to bring in several 
hundred pounds. 

Even today the island’s ties with the mainland remain tenuous. 
After returning from a visit there in 1954, my wife and I received 
a letter from Mrs. Ann Vail, wife of the island’s general practitioner, 
telling how the ferry-mailboat, the North Shore, had run aground: 

We were up nearly all night with most of the population wondering 
what would happen next and hoping the crew would be all right 
because the boat was loaded with gas and oil. Most of the islanders 
remember vividly the other boat that blew up. The fog was so thick, 
the red blinker (of the lighthouse) couldn’t be seen unless we were 
standing right under it. We had all the cars parked in a semicircle at 
the Point with lights on and horns blowing, trying to help the cap 
tain find the harbor entrance, but it was too late. We heard her run 
aground. Four Coast Guard vessels were able to move her after four- 
teen hours. We were up early the next morning watching rescue 
operations in the pouring rain. Just to add to the excitement, we had 
a fierce electrical storm. 

The “other boat” that Mrs. Vail refers to was the Merold II, a 
salvage craft that blew up in 1937, killing all its crew, three of them 
Beaver Islanders. There were numerous other accidents at sea in 
earlier years involving Beaver people. The worst was when the 
steamship Veron sank, carrying twelve islanders, three from one 
family, to the bottom. Trying, too, must have been the days before 
there was a doctor on the island, especially during those months 
when contact with the mainland had ceased. The only care islanders 
got over many years came from an offbeat Russian nobleman in exile 
who settled on Beaver in 1893. 


Feodar Protar was actor, musician, writer, and engineer but no 
doctor and would grow angry when islanders insisted on giving him 
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the title. His had been a fabulous life. A follower of Kropotkin, 
he was sentenced to Siberia but was allowed to escape on his prom- 
ise that he would leave the country. His properties were confiscated. 
After spending some time in Germany, he came to this country as 
leading man with Fanny Janauschek, the famous actress. Even- 
tually he settled in Rock Island, Illinois, where he published a 
German-language newspaper. He discovered Beaver Island while 
on a vacation in 1887 and retired there for good six years later, leav- 
ing the island only once after that, to buy a horse, a half-wild 
Indian pony which lasted out his life. 

Protar began studying medicine from books when he recognized 
the island’s need. Islanders recall how he suffered agonies because 
of his medical shortcomings. Every year he sent across for a supply 
of medicines until the $16,000 he had brought over with him were 
exhausted. He never charged a penny for his services but when his 
money was gone, the grateful islanders kept him supplied with the 
necessities. He was a strange man, refusing to accept the visit of a 
governor. “Is he sick?” he asked. But the great Chaliapin spent 
some hours with him in 1918. When Doctor Protar died in 1927, 
the entire island attended his funeral. He was buried on his own 
land and the islanders have put up a simple memorial to him. Many 
of them thought that a place should have been found for him in Holy 
Cross graveyard. “They could have put him in a corner at least,” 
Harlem Gallagher, who was a near neighbor of Doctor Protar, has 
suggested. 

Despite perturbations and changes, Beaver Island has remained a 
strictly Catholic community. Its uniformly large families (eight or 
ten children being the rule) usually designate one or more members 
for the Church. In the case of Buffalo Malloy’s family, all five 
daughters took orders after the death of their mother. Mary La- 
Freniere, twenty, gets on her knees periodically but still has not 
received the “vocation,” as her best friend did several years ago. 
Girls deciding on a career choose either teaching or nursing and 
graduates going on to college almost invariably select a Catholic 


institution. Beaver’s schools, though supported by public funds, have 
for fifty years been taught almost exclusively by Dominican Sisters. 

Starting with the Rev. Peter Gallagher, the island’s pastor from 
1866 to 1898, the priests have played a key role in all its phases. 
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The Rev. Gallagher was the first to get islanders to register their 
holdings. They were inclined to take ownership very perfunctorily, 
considering it sufficient if a man had lived on and worked his land. 
In selling, the old deed was passed along like a bill of sale, if there 
was that much to designate the transfer. There have been as a 
result many irregularities, cases of people losing house and land right 
from under them. Even today, artless practices sometimes persist. 
Recently, an old islander offered a piece of beach property for sale, 
in full belief that he owned it. Actually, he merely had the offshore 
fishing rights during his lifetime. 

The Rev. Joseph Herp, the present pastor, has kept up the old 
tradition, with modern adaptations. He plays saxophone at the 
dances and umpires ballgames at Whiskey Point—all in his cassock. 
But he will doff his priestly garb and put on trunks to teach the 
young people swimming or water skiing. With all this, he remains 
a jealous custodian of the islanders’ spiritual life. Any communicant 
remaining away from mass two consecutive Sundays is sure to get 
a visit from “Father Joe.” As for the failing fish, heretofore the 
island's chief source of living, the priest has had special services 
addressed to St. Peter, patron saint of fishermen, and has printed 
praying cards to the same. purpose. 

There is of course every reason for the Rev. Herp to be concerned 
about this ailing Catholic community. Beaver’s population is down 
below four hundred and half of them are people sixty or past who 
appear to be merely living out their years, often aided by public 
assistance, holding on to land or house in hopes that one of the 
children will some day return to claim it. Many of the farms are 
already abandoned, homes standing tenantless with all the furniture 
still in them, a rocker on the porch that seems to have just given 
up its squeaking. 

Of the younger family heads still remaining, only a few can make 
a steady living and then only by holding down a variety of jobs. 
Elston Pischner, who maintains the roads and operates the snow- 
plow for the county, both on a day basis, also runs the old sawmill 
that his uncle built and fills an occasional order for a few thousand 
feet of lumber. Summers, he may help build a cabin for some well- 
to-do mainlander. With all this, he manages to feed and clothe his 
eight youngsters, the oldest thirteen. 
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Some of the islanders have begun to pin their hopes on an ex- 
pansion of the resorter interest. The island is still amazingly beau- 
tiful and unspoilt, with miles of sandbeach and seven inland lakes, 
several of them heavily stocked with fish. Second growth of trees 
has repaired many of the wounds left by the lumber company and 
are a haven for deer and grouse and other wildlife. Several dozen 
mainlanders have already taken advantage of these attractions, ac- 
quiring the best sites on the north and east shores and building 
winterized cabins at two-thirds the mainland cost. Summer cabins 
for tourists and a beautiful lodge accommodating thirty people have 
been put up with outside money in recent years. Many old islanders 
resent this trend toward commercialization. But there is little that 
can be done about it since the fishing has died and Beaver Island 
seems no longer to be in control of its own destiny. 

After my wife and I had been away from the Beavers for fifteen 
years, we found the change on the waterfront startling. Once so 
bustling with dozens of tugs and three packing sheds, it now had a 
forsaken look. All the fishing boats were gone except for a couple 
of beat-up jobs that were beached, turned bottom up. There were 
a few net racks here and there but no nets drying on them. The 
sheds and boathouses were dilapidated, if not gone altogether and 
others had begun to toe over into the water. The gaunt spiles of 
departed docks stuck out above the surface at all angles, bled white 
by time and weather. 

We were asked to serve on the special features committee for 
Homecoming Day, when hundreds of former islanders return for a 
weekend or a week to soothe their yearning for the island. A parade 
of floats was being planned for the town’s business people and we 
suggested a parade of boats as well, having the fishermen in mind. 
We described to the committee the annual festival we had seen in 
San Pedro, California, with the blessing of the fleet at its high point. 

It was this last detail that caught the committee’s interest. Archie 
LaFreniere, who ran the Shamrock, where the committee was meet- 
ing, said “If I’m not mistaken, they used to have a blessing of the 
boats on the Beavers years ago. It would start off with a procession 
from the church—Corpus Christi, I believe they called it. I don’t 
remember seeing it myself but I’m sure I’ve heard my dad talk about 


” 


it. 
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“So why did they stop?” indignantly asked Alice Pischner, now 
a mainlander but born on the island. “No wonder the fishing went 
bad. I'll ask Father Joe if he'll say the blessing. I’m sure he'll be 
glad to.” 

Unfortunately, we got only one fishing boat, belonging to Willy 
John Bowery, for the parade. Other former commercial fishermen, 
those who still had a boat left, were reluctant to put it into the water 
and then have to lift it out again. Charley Martin expected his to 
be busy that day, hauling a group of resorters out to Garden Island 
for sport fishing. That was the way Charley made his living now- 
adays. Our parade would have to depend on pleasure craft almost 
entirely. Even when we tried to get some old fishing buoys to mark 
the course, there were none to be found. Finally, Mike Cull made 
some new ones for us. 

Mike Cull, a nervous little man with porcelain-blue eyes, had 
fished for thirty-five years and put every cent he and his four sons 
(now all gone off the island but for one who sails on the Great 
Lakes) had earned back into equipment. They lost $60,000, he 
estimated, having paid out $7,000 on a new tug with air lifters and 
other automatic gear just two seasons before the fish blanked out 
completely. 

“Didn’t you have any warning about the eel?” I asked him. 

“Well, we would see the lamprey now and then for years but 
never in the numbers that they hit us all at once.” 

“Isn't there anything that can be done? Can't Conservation help?” 

“The Conservation Department, that’s a laugh. They don’t know 
what it’s all about. Besides, they never could make up their minds. 
First they paid a man to mix the spawn which they'd take to the 
hatcheries and bring the fingerlings back to us so’s we could drop 
them in the fishing shallows. But next thing the Conservation 
decides it ain’t necessary to raise the fingerlings at all. It’s just as 
good to dump the spawn right into the lake. I'll tell you where the 
trouble is. Nine men on the State Fishing Commission and not a 
single commercial fisherman!” 

Carl Kiebler, the island’s conservation officer, defended the de- 
partment’s method of restocking the waters. “If the fishermen had 
only taken the trouble to do it. But they wouldn't.” “Wasn’t it 
wrong to depend on individual action for so important a task?” I 
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asked him. “Well,” he replied, “handling it the other way was too 
expensive. Today, the authorities are trying to get at the eel by 
going after its spawning beds. But it’s going to take a long time and 
besides, if they bring the fish back, what then? The commercial 
fishermen will over-fish the waters again—nature’s balance will be 
broken—and we'll have the eel or some other trouble all over.” 

Of course, this is not merely a Beaver Island tragedy. The whole 
Great Lakes area has been affected. If anything is going to be done 
about the fish, it will have to be done on an interstate or even inter 
national level. And if the fish are brought back, will it be in time 
to keep the old Beaver Island community from breaking up? Or will 
Beaver have passed over completely by then to the tourists? 

Islanders have other reasons, besides loss of home and independ 
ence, for regarding the resorters with concern. They see them as a 
different breed, well-to-do, Protestant mainly, even politically antago 
nistic. Last summer the island’s first Protestant church was opened 
by the resorters and the few non-Catholics with children in the 
schools have begun to demand a voice in their administration. Two 
years ago Beaver’s schools were judged sectarian and state aid was 
lifted. This has been restored but only with rigid regulations regard- 
ing catechism on the premises and other practices. The resorters 
are for the most part Republicans. But the islanders are strongly 
New Dealish in their views and have the tenderest memories of the 
Roosevelt eza, which brought them Works Progress Administration 
jobs when needed, roads, a school house, and most important, the 
Rural Electrification Administration powerhouse, without which they 
would still be without electricity. 

The islanders’ independence has been illusory for a number of 
years, indeed. Much more money has been coming into the island 
than has gone out in taxes (that on real property runs around $5,000 
a year). The medical subsidy alone is $6,500 and welfare assistance 
runs to several thousand dollars a month during the winter. The 
Rural Electrification Administration, likewise, operates at a big 
annual Joss. 

Do the islanders have it in them to work out a new direction for 
their economy? They are apt to be ironical about their ability to 
cooperate. Yet they built a fine medical center worth $20,000 with 
the help of several mainlanders, particularly Rogers Carlisle, who 
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recently settled on the island. Also they bought their ferry-mailboat 
collectively, which later, unfortunately, was condemned by the Coast 
Guard and put out of commission. Nothing daunted, the islanders 
decided to have a new boat constructed. Could they raise the $75,000 
needed? According to Mrs. Ann Vail: 

There was no trouble at all in raising the money, strange as it may 
seem. When word got around that the stock was available, you've 
never seen such energy expended on Beaver Island! Such flying spades, 
digging up what passes for basements on the island, to unearth long 
buried tin cans of moldy old bills! Since Doc was elected treasurer, 
he had the fun of counting the hoards, of making out certificates and 
receipts. And you know how everyone answers to something totally 
different than a given name! 

The beautiful new boat, which now makes the daily trip to and 
from Charlevoix in two-and-one-half hours, is appropriately called 
the Emerald Isle. 

Islanders continue to have a wistful faith in cooperation. Maybe 
a factory could be started, making croquet sets, Jewell Gillespie, the 
Rural Electrification Administration operator, wonders. And Law- 
rence Malloy has been circulating a wonderful little book called: 
Paddy the Cope which tells how the people in county Donegal solved 
their problems by collective action. 

Shortly before my wife and I left the Island in September, 1954, 
we were invited to Patrick Bonner’s house in the country. Patrick 
Bonner is the last fiddler of the old style left on the Beavers. We 
heard him play at numerous dances through the summer, at the 
parish hall and the taverns. He is past seventy but is very spry and 
will never turn down a request for his music. He doesn’t remember 
how he learned to play. “Just picked it up, I guess, watching people.” 
There used to be as many as twenty fiddlers at a big dance in the 
old days, spelling each other. On ordinary nights the young people 
would make the rounds of homes, dance a few sets in the kitchen 
and move on. 

Besides ourslves, the guests included Nonie Gallagher and Maria 
Gallagher, the latter of an unrelated family but a lifetime friend of 
Nonie; also Alice Salty and her husband, Charley Pischner. We 
had been sitting rather stiffly in the front room with its garish floor- 
linoleum and devotional pictures when Nonie suddenly asked: “Do 
you think we could have some music, Patrick?” as if this were not 
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the main purpose of our coming. As though it were a signal, Mrs. 
Bonner slipped out of the room and returned with the fiddle. 

Pat Bonner rested the instrument on his knee, plunking a string 
now and then. He was strangely reticent, apologetic. “I don’t really 
know music, you understand,” he said, looking at us. “I know the 
different keys, though,” he added, brightening up somewhat. “Like 
Jewell Gillespie, he always likes to play in A.” 

My wife thought of something nice to say. “You know, Mr. 
Bonner, there was music in the world long before there were any 
notes.” 

Pat liked that and, turning abruptly to Nonie, asked: “What 
should I play?” 

“*Two Sisters, ” she returned with a moue. 

We went into the kitchen to dance. Pat stood at the door, giving 
a few jigs now and then as he played. Between pieces, he lifted the 
round cover from the stove and deposited some tobacco juice. 
Neither he nor Nonie Gallagher, aged seventy-four, called first for 
the break. We were the ones that asked for it. We went back to the 
front room and refreshments were brought out. 

My wife and I had wanted to talk about the old times but Pat 
Bonner was reluctant. Only our mentioning Doctor Protar loosened 
him up a bit. Protar’s house was just a piece down the road. He 
was a loyal friend. Pat said, “He’d bawl the hell out of you for 
getting drunk or something; but if somebody else said a bad word 
about you he'd jump right down their throat.” One time, Pat re- 
called, Doctor Protar had planned to build himself a new house and 
had all the materials bought and the wood cut. “But just then the 
widow McCafferty’s house burnt down and Doctor Protar had all 
the stuff and the workers moved over to her land.” 


The old Bonner house was built in 1856, the year of the disper- 
sion, as the routing out of the Mormons is called by historians. Pat's 


people had found the hewn logs, prepared by some Mormon family, 
lying on the ground. They had fished off the west side down a bluff 
which now bears the family name. But here, as elsewhere, the fish 
are gone. Pat’s children are off the island now and he and his wife 
just keep the old place going, raising a few cows, and several dozen 
chickens. Maria Gallagher has no children left on Beaver Island 
either. When her husband died several years ago, she had wanted 
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to hold onto the old farm for her son but he said: “Ma, sell it and 
use the money. I'll never come back.” Maria did so and is now 
thinking of going to Ireland for a visit. It is strange how few island- 
ers over the years have made that pilgrimage. But now, at the end 
of an era, one hears this yearning in the older people. 

But not in Pat Bonner. “We don’t have to go. We got our own 
Blarney Stone right here,” he said. He was referring to the Big Rock, 
an enormous stone weighing several tons located about midway down 
the island. There are all kinds of stories about the Big Rock. Pat 
Bonner told us a new one about Seamus Collins, long since dead, 
who was asked by some visiting nuns how the Rock got there. “Well, 
I'll tell you, Sisters. I found it down the bluff by the water and I 
thought it would make me a fine doorstop. I carried it all the way 
up here and then I got tired.” 

“Yes, and it was at the Rock that Jewell Gillespie’s oldest brother 
was born,” Nonie Gallagher recalled. “His mother was coming back 
from the lumber camp with a party when it happened. When it was 
over, they carried Mary Ann and the baby home. People used to be 
different then,” Nonie added, sighing. “They didn’t use to be so 
apart. When there was something to do, you always did it together.” 

“What's going to happen to the island, Nonie?” Dorothy asked. 

She shook her head. “I wish I knew.” 

But this was getting too serious for Patrick Bonner. He stood up 
noisily, grabbing his fiddle, as though to underline that music was 
a more genial medium to him than speech. 

“How about another dance?” The instrument was under his chin, 
his agile fingers were on the strings. “I think I'll play this one in 
A,” he said, as we all headed back toward the kitchen. 





Richard Trevellick: Labor Agitator 
Clifton K. Yearley, Jr. 


BRITISH-TRAINED AGITATORS EXERCISED A DECISIVE INFLUENCE on 
American labor in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Emi- 
grating from the highly developed trades unions of England, they 
leavened the labor movement in this country during its formative 
years. Because they translated strategy and tactics acquired at home 
into an American idiom, they spared American workingmen years of 
experiment and gave substantial impetus to the awakening of labor. 
In an age congenitally suspicious of workers’ efforts to organize, these 
“apostles of sedition,” “Cobbetts,” “socialists,” and “molly maguires”! 
focused the mechanics’ attention on their present problems and future 
hopes, while they rendered the day by day sacrifices vital to the 
progress of unionism. 

Of the many organizers who came to the United States from the 
British Isles, few surpassed Richard Trevellick, a man destined fos 
prominence in Michigan and national labor circles. Above average 
height, sturdily built, a figure of imposing presence and ideas.? 
Trevellick took up permanent residence in Detroit in 1862. At that 
time he had been in America about five years and was just thirty-two. 
Yet behind him lay a career compounded of high adventure and 
distinctive international labor activity. Within a decade of his arrival 
in Michigan his stature nationally rivaled that of the great labor 
pioneer and president of the Iron Molders’ International Union, Wil- 
liam Sylvis, and he won himself a position among the most significant 
workingclass leaders. By the time of his death in February, 1895,° his 
achievements were sufficiently impressive to earn from Samuel Gomp- 
ers the comment that “the work he has performed in his time in the 


1See Seth Luther, An Address to the Working-Men of New England on the 
State of Education and the Condition of the Producing Classes in Europe and 
America, Introduction (Boston, 1832). Luther cited epithets common in the 
1830’s and 1840's. For later terms applied to agitators see Terence Powderly, 
Thirty Years of Labor, 72-73 (Columbus, 1890), hereafter cited as Powderly, 
Thirty Years. 

2For a description see The Workingman’s Advocate, October 17, 1868. 

8On his death see the Detroit Journal, February 15, 1895, and the Detroit 
Evening News, February 15, 1895. 
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interests of labor laid the basis for the superstructure of our labor 
movement today. Too much praise cannot be given him.”* 

Trevellick was born near St. Mary’s in the Scilly Isles, May 2, 
1830. Europe was already reaping the whirlwind of the Industrial 
Revolution. France, Belgium, Hanover, Saxony, Brunswick, and 
Poland faced internal revolt that year. William IV had just ascended 
a troubled British throne. Ricks were burned, insults were hurled 
against the Crown, and cries for reform went up from Sussex to 
Scotland. Scenting a better world, British labor stirred restlessly. 
Trade union and cooperative movements began to crystallize, while 
benevolent aristocrats and skilled artisans laid the groundwork of 
industrial democracy. This was the climate of opinion in which 
Trevellick grew. 


He left his father’s farm at the age of fourteen and was apprenticed 
to a joiner. His master, however, died before his training was com- 
plete and the young Cornishman moved into the shipyards of south- 
ern England where he learned the ship carpenter's craft. There he 
remained until manhood, laboring in the Southampton ways.® 

As the “hungry forties” passed and a rising tide of prosperity swept 


back into the industrial towns and cities, the youthful artisan started 
his labor activities in the shipyards. He took his first step in this 
direction when he entered a debating society of clerks, businessmen, 
and laborers. To this group he commended a program for the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor, resolving that English workers would 
benefit greatly from the adoption of an eight-hour day. Trevellick, 
needless to say, did not originate the eight-hour idea. An identical 
battle cry had issued from the ranks of a curious group known as the 
Ancient Virgins during the Owenite uprising of 1833.6 Moreover 
several textile manufacturers had initiated a similar movement in the 
1830's, and John Fielden, the noted Tory reformer, introduced 


4A compilation of unpaged and unidentified memoranda and typewritten 
data presumably brought together by John R. Commons or his students in 
U.S. Mss. 12A, Labor Collections: Biographies and Papers, L-Z, Richard 
Trevellick, in the possession of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. Here- 
after cited as Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
See also Obadiah Hicks, Life of Richard Trevellick, memorial comments 
(Joliet, 1896). 

5Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; Hicks, 
Trevellick, chapters 1-3. 

6George D. i Cole and Raymond Postgate, The British Common People: 
1746-1938, 239 CNew York, 1939). 
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proposals for an eight-hour day before Parliament in 1847.7 Neverthe- 
less in the early fifties, the idea was still a novelty and Trevellick’s 
resolution transformed him into a celebrity among his fellow crafts 
men. Local newspapers seized upon his proposal and not long after- 
wards it was presented to Parliament. Not unexpectedly, it perished 
there.® 

Being a staunch Methodist, Trevellick met failures of this kind 
in stride. He was already irrevocably wedded to the labor movement, 
and he brought to his tasks a selfless, evangelical fervor. When he 
was a young man, in fact, he received Methodist instructions that 
made him a fierce temperance advocate, so much so that in later 
years he often went hundreds of miles out of his way making speeches 
to slay demon rum. Before he left England, he served as an officer 
in several aggressive temperance societies, fighting the immorality 
drink induced and trying to curtail the dissipation of working-class 
resources. Like many labor leaders, he credited these organizations 
with having provided him with invaluable training in leadership 
and administration.® 

Following the demise of the hours bill, his career became an 
odyssey. In 1852 he abandoned England forever, shipping out as a 
joiner. The vessel on which he served carried him to Calcutta, Mel- 
bourne, and then to Auckland. In the New Zealand city, he claimed 
to have acted as foremost organizer of the country’s first Eight Hour 
League,'® which, after a remarkable campaign of agitation, won an 
eight-hour day for its adherents. After this achievement, he returned 
to Melbourne and the shipyards. Joining hands with Australian 
laborers, the Cornishman claimed that he duplicated the feat per- 
formed in Auckland. Supposedly he created the Eight Hour League 
that secured enactment of its proposals on April 21, 1856.14 

Despite Trevellick’s assertion, it is dificult to determine his actual 
role in the Australian and New Zealand short-hour movements. 

TJohn Rae, Eight Hours - Work, chapters 7-8 (London, 1894) for a gen- 
eral discussion. Also see Cole and Postgate, The British Common People, 241. 

8Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

®Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; Hicks, 
Trevellick, 56; also chapter 6 for Trevellick’s personal opinions on the impact 
of Methodism on his career. 

10T revellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 


11See John Rae, “The Eight Hours Day in Victoria,” in the Economic 
lournal, 1:15-42 (January, 1891), for general discussions on this subject. 
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Students of labor in these lands make no mention of his name among 
the eight-hour pioneers. It is probable that he exaggerated his impor- 
tance in the labor uprisings “down under.” Yet in view of his general 
character, it seems unnecessary to impugn the sincerity of his state- 
ments. The origins of the short-hour campaign in both countries are 
lost in obscurity; the history of eight-hour organizations is confused. 
Agitation of this subject, in fact, apparently erupted at several places 
in both countries almost simultaneously. Many cities and towns claim 
the honor of having formed the first league. Most probably, Trevel- 
lick simply failed to see himself in perspective in the Australian and 
New Zealand labor movements, and therefore overestimated the 
significance of his own role. Certainly there were many other eight- 
hour leaders and clearly he was but one among them. At the Antip- 
odes he found himself amid a vigorous throng of workingmen who 
had already received recruits and inspiration from England. These 
men were aware of the efficacy of an eight-hour day’? and were ripe 
for Trevellick’s leadership. They may indeed have benefited from 
the Cornishman’s activities, but they also helped him mature his 
techniques as an agitator and an eight-hour campaigner. Without 
this experience it is not likely he would have earned fame as the 
“harbinger of the eight-hour system” in the United States. 

Trevellick left Australia in 1855, sailing for London by way of San 
Francisco. He arrived safely in California and set out on schedule 
for the second leg of his journey but his ship foundered off the coast 
of Peru and he never reached his destination. Rescued by the natives, 
he expressed his appreciation by serving briefly in the Peruvian navy. 
Subsequently he engaged in a variety of pursuits. For a time he 
worked for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and visited nearly 
every port on the west coast of the Americas. Finally, after a sojourn 
in Panama, he turned to the work of a tramp carpenter along the 
Gulf Coast. Late in 1856 or early in 1857, he arrived in New Orleans 
and opened his American career. 

The force of his personality, experience, and ideas immediately 
became manifest in the New Orleans labor world. He won election 


12Rae, “The Eight Hours Day in Victoria,” in the Economic Journal, 1:15- 
42. Also see Henry H. Champion, “Origins of the Eight Hour Movement at 
the Antipodes,” in the Economic Journal, 2:100-108 (March, 1892). 

iSHicks, Trevellick. The subtitle of this work reads The Labor Orator or 
Harbinger of the Eight Hour System. 
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to the presidency of the local ship carpenters’ and caulkers’ union 
only a few months after his first appearance in the Gulf port. Exploit- 
ing his bargaining techniques, he moved swiftly to secure a coveted 
nine-hour day for his union followers. After this victory in 1857, he 
traveled to Brooklyn to join his brother who worked in the local ship- 
yards. However, he soon returned to New Orleans, married, and 
settled down. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Trevellick was serving as ship’s 
carpenter on a Mississippi steamer. Like millions of other men, hew 
discovered his plans were radically altered by the struggle. Although 
he unquestionably liked the South, he still felt compelled to refuse 
the offer of a commission in the Confederate navy. Realizing that 
his situation was thenceforth untenable, he requested and secured 
papers from the British consul which enabled him and his wife to 
pass through the lines to the North. Throughout the following year 
he worked for the Marine Railway Company in Brooklyn as a fore 
man and he seems to have held occasional jobs also in the New York 
shipyards. The move northward, in any event, did not interrupt his 
mission as a labor agitator. Labor problems still weighed heavily on 
his mind. Able and articulate, he wrote several articles for the famed 
Philadelphia labor newspaper, Fincher’s Trades Review'* in which 
he described some of the conditions in New York shipyards. But 
Trevellick did not remain in New York long. Yielding to his peri 
patetic instincts, he left the East for the rising Great Lakes port, 
Detroit. 

Detroit was by no means an industrial hub in 1862. It was, never- 
theless, the focal point of the Michigan labor movement, and was 
due to become increasingly important after the war. In this relatively 
new community workingmen showed surprising vigor. By 1818 they 
had organized the Detroit Mechanics’ Society."5 Before Michigan 
gained statehood other workingmen’s associations sprang up in sur- 
rounding towns. At Pontiac the pioneer socialist, John Francis Bray, 
launched the American phase of his unusual career. When Trevel- 
lick arrived at Detroit, crafts such as the iron molders, machinists, 

14See George McNeill, The Labor Movement: The Problem of To-day, 341 
44 (Boston, 1887). 


15See Sidney Glazer, “The Michigan Labor Movement,” Michigan History, 
29:73-82 (January-March, 1945). 
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and blacksmiths were unionized, and other crafts were fast becoming 
organized. The Cornishman fitted easily into this environment. He 
no sooner gained employment at a Jocal dry dock company and joined 
a branch of the Ship Carpenters’ and Caulkers’ International Union, 
than he was elected union president. 

Trevellick settled in Detroit just as trades unions were undergoing 
their wartime expansion. As the conflict raged on and American 
industry burst its seams, trades assemblies burgeoned in every major 
manufacturing area of the North, laying the groundwork for modern 
unionism. On the whole they functioned as advisory bodies, seeking 
through the cooperation of local unions to influence issues affecting 
the working class. Possessing neither strike nor benefit funds, they 
relied principally upon propaganda and persuasion to attain their 
objectives. Inevitably direction of the assemblies attracted labor 
leaders, and in many instances they became vehicles by means of 
which capable and ambitious organizers enhanced their reputations.’® 

As might have been expected, Trevellick assumed a commanding 
role in the organization and the rise of the Detroit trades union move- 
ment. His was a formidable job. A union president and worse yet 
an agitator he quickly found himself blacklisted. But it was under 
difficulties of this sort that he thrived. He wrote Jonathan Fincher 
that he intended to create a trades assembly of twelve hundred men 
by the first of May, 1864, and he added defiantly “I will pawn my 
coat before I yield one point to all the capitalists of Detroit.”!7 Since 
he was primarily responsible for a coalition of the city’s three major 
unions in 1864, he ranks as the chief architect of the Detroit Trades 
Assembly;'* he was as good as his word. He had lived in Detroit only 
two years, yet he had become its most effective and successful labor 
leader. Alert to his opportunities, he consolidated this position by 
winning the presidency of the Trades Assembly. 

During 1864, as Ulysses S. Grant moved eastward to command the 
Army of the Potomac and the nation girded for a wartime election, 


16John R. Commons, A History of Labour in the United States, 2:22 (New 
York, 1919). 


11Fincher's Trades Review, April 28, 1864. 

18Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. See 
also items from the Detroit Advertiser, May 14, 1864, and the Detroit Tribune, 
uly 5, 1864, in the Scrapbook of Clippings on the Knights of Labor in the 
oseph Labadie Collection in the General Library of the University of Michigan. 
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Trevellick extended the scope of his activities. For the first time he 
entered the mainstream of the national labor movement. Largely— 
though not exclusively—through his efforts representatives of trades 
assemblies throughout the nation convened in Louisville and formed 
the famous, but ill-starred, Industrial Assembly of North America.’® 
This organization was designed as labor's tactical answer to the grow- 
ing menace posed by employers associations. Although it was well 
conceived, inexperience, maladministration, and a spirit of parochial- 
ism among its constituent parts destroyed the Industrial Assembly and 
labor fell back once more upon its local resources. After this setback, 
Trevellick, generally a moderate man, sought to dissuade the Mich- 
igan Employers Association from operating “in the wrong spirit.” He 
made known the fighting power of his five-thousand man Trades 
Assembly, while publicly he called for peaceful relations between 
capital and labor.”° 

Although his initial adventure in national labor circles was marred 
by failure, Trevellick’s reputation continued to grow. In the months 
after the close of the war and the assassination of Lincoln, he ranged 
through the Middle West, Illinois in particular, speaking in behalf 


of unions, cooperative societies, and the eight-hour day.?! He stayed 


on, too, as the leader of the International Ship Carpenters’ and 
Caulkers’ Union. In fact, his efforts in behalf of the members of this 
organization are an excellent example of the manner in which an 
organizer's ingenuity played a vital part in the preservation of early 
unions. During 1865, for instance, a group of ship carpenters and 
caulkers at Buffalo went on strike. Short of resources and faced with 
defeat, they solicited financial aid from Trevellick’s Detroit local of 
the international. Arrangements were made at once to dispatch 
money to the strikers. However, the employees in the Detroit express 
office from which the cash was being sent discovered the size of the 
funds and leaked this information to the Buffalo employers. Since 
the amount involved was negligible and had been intended merely 

19For details, see John R. Commons and John Andrews, A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, 9:273 (Cleveland, 1911). See also 
Fincher’s Trades Review, October 15, 1864. 

20Fincher's Trades Review, August 13, November 22, 1864. 

21See items on Trevellick, for instance, in the Chicago Post, December 21, 


1865, and the Aurora Beacon, August 23, 1866. Also see Fincher’s Trades 
Review, July 23, 1864, for instances of his late wartime activity. 
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to scare the employers, Trevellick’s hand was tipped and it appeared 
that the Buffalo masters were assured of victory. Maintaining his 
poise, Trevellick swiftly moved to recover lost ground and met one 
ruse with another. His international continued to forward contribu- 
tions to Buffalo, but the amounts sent were purposely exaggerated 
in the office where the leaks occurred. The employers, convinced 
large sums were on the way, took fresh alarm, and the fight went on. 

In fact the contest spread. Detroit vessels docking at Buffalo were 
required by union fiat—we might wonder how effective this was— 
to remain unloaded. Employers countered this attempted blockade by 
purchasing the services of five Canadian laborers who were paid to 
infiltrate the union ranks and break the strike. This time the employ- 
ers’ plans reached Trevellick and he telegraphed the Buffalo strikers 
to buy the Canadians off, which they did. Checkmated, the employ- 
ers went after Trevellick, whose machinations had proven a stumbling 
block all along. Pressure was applied to his employer and he was 
subsequently discharged and, for the second time in his career, black- 
listed. Luckily for him, this move caused severe repercussions 
throughout the Union. A strike, which he undoubtedly helped 
foment, was called, and the men remained off the job until a joint 
meeting of employers, foremen, and laborers reached agreement and 
he was re-instated. Meantime in Buffalo the warring parties arrived 
at an amicable settlement and matters returned to normal.?* 

When this episode closed, Trevellick invested all his enormous 
energies in labor reform. By training, inclination, and experience 
he was splendidly equipped for his tasks. By the end of the war he 
was widely known in the trade union world. He numbered among 
his associates such men as William Sylvis, leader of the Iron Mold- 
ers’ International Union, and Jonathan Fincher, editor of America’s 
most influential labor newspaper. Moreover, by the end of 1865, he 
was recognized as one of the most outspoken champions of the eight- 
hour day, as a staunch trade unionist, and as an advocate of the 
increasingly popular Rochdale Plan of distributive cooperation.”* 

Since his capacities were apparent to many unionists, Trevellick 
was sought after by labor in cities other than Detroit and strenuous 


22 Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 


28For instance see Fincher’s Trades Review, August 19, 1865, and the 
Chicago Post, December 21, 1865. 
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endeavors were made to lure him from his adopted home. While 
speaking in Chicago early in June, 1866, on the eight-hour day, he 
was approached by representatives of the Chicago Trades Assembly 
who bargained for his services as their chief lecturer, offering him an 
attractive salary and a handsome house. Though he was tempted to 
accept, a rather unpleasant incident prevented him from doing so. 
Having heard that the Assembly had made Trevellick an offer, 
Frank Lawler, a labor leader and Chicago politician, taunted him 
with the charge that he was seeking to live better than other working 
men. Embarrassed and afraid the charge would compromise his 
influence, the Detroit leader renounced the opportunity and remained 
in Chicago only long enough to lend support to an eight-hour drive, 
to speak, and lead a few processions.** 

Trevellick’s work soon assumed a more significant cast. During 
the summer of 1866, a workers’ congress in Baltimore was laying 
preliminary plans for the creation of the pioneer National Labor 
Union.*® Hoping to smooth the way for the new union’s rapid 
expansion, the Cornishman accompanied William Sylvis on a tour 
of the South. Sylvis, in fact, was a major power behind the organi 
zation of the National Labor Union and had arranged the August 
convention in Baltimore fully a month before leaving the North. 
Southern newspapers followed the progress of the two leaders and 
recorded the gist of some of their speeches and lectures. In New 
Orleans, his old home, Trevellick excoriated the handling of the 


major political parties as being “the root of the evil cursing every 


Mechanics’ Union in the land.”*® He urged laborers to accumulate 
a fund for the agitation of their programs just as the English had 
done to fight for the repeal of the Corn Laws. The tour was a 
strenuous one and the results left much to be desired. The South 
lay stricken in defeat; her manpower was exhausted; her future 
obscure. Trevellick and Sylvis were surely aware of this situation. 


24T revellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; also 
The Workingman’s Advocate, April 21, and June 9, 1866. 

25See Commons and Andrews, Documentary History, 9:117-26; Powderly, 
Thirty Years, 62. For events leading up to the Baltimore gathering see Com- 
mons and Andrews, Documentary History, 9:126-69; also Chicago Tribune, 
July 22, and August 19, 1867 for the subsequent labor congress proceedings. 

26The Workingman’s Advocate, June 30, 1866. Trevellick had a crowded 
itinerary. In early June he was in Chicago, later in the month toured the 
South, then returned to Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
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Yet with a vision that escaped some politicians and capitalists they 
realized that labor's great hope lay in a national understanding among 
workers. They put the interests of the mechanic above the interests 
of section; they hoped to substitute class for sectional loyalties. 

During and after the tour Trevellick played a commanding part 
in the building of the National Labor Union. There is substantial, 
though not conclusive, evidence that he drafted the organization’s 
first platform. His friend and later his memorial biographer, Obadiah 
Hicks, wrote that the only time he ever saw Trevellick fighting mad 
was after someone denied he had been the author of the Baltimore 
program.*7 In any event, at the Chicago convention of the National 
Labor Union during August, 1867, his platform definitely became 
the order's official statement of policy. In all likelihood this docu- 
ment was a replica of the one he had drawn up for the Michigan 
State Labor Convention in December, 1866. Its proposals enjoyed 
considerable vogue in subsequent years, forming part of the articles 
of the Labor Reform Party, the Knights of Labor, the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and the Greenback and Populist parties.?* 

At the Chicago convention of the National Labor Union, dele- 
gates, aware of Trevellick’s background, voted to send him abroad 
for a firsthand study of British and European unionism and coopera- 
tion, and “to negotiate if possible a reciprocity system between the 
workmen of the old and new worlds.”2® Moreover he was designated 
as America’s representative at the gathering of the International 
Workingmen’s Association in Lausanne. The antilabor press inter- 
preted this latter move as a sign that the National Labor Union had 
gone socialist—which neither Trevellick nor the mass of the members 

2THicks was an Illinois labor figure. Occasionally he wrote for The Work- 
ingman’s Advocate, for instance see the editions of October 3 and 10, 1874. 
His “biography” of Trevellick was a memorial statement, not a critical analysis 
of his friend’s life. On Trevellick’s anger see Trevellick Memoranda in Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, page 5a of a typewritten memoranda in which 
Hick’s comment is cited. 

28Trevellick Memoranda in Wisconsin State Historical Society; undated 
clipping from the Detroit Journal in the Labadie Collection at the University 
of Michigan. See also the Detroit Labor Leaf, February 17, 1885; Detroit 
Journal, February 15, 1895; Detroit Evening News, February 15, 1895; 
Powderly, Thirty Years, 69; Hicks, Trevellick, 46. Robert Schilling, a friend 
of Trevellick’s, however claimed that he, not Trevellick, wrote the platform 
of the Knights of Labor. 


29The Workingman’s Advocate, September 7, 1867. 
80See Commons and Andrews, Documentary History, 9:194. 
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intended to do—but the Detroit leader's associates rallied to him** 
and the rumor quickly died when it became obvious that the National 
Labor Union was incapable of financing the trip. 


Trevellick rapidly became a formidable figure in the National 
Labor Union. Like other Britishers in the order, John Hinchcliffe 
and Andrew Cameron among them," he discovered that experience 
gained abroad paid handsome dividends in the American labor move- 
ment. By 1869 he was the representative of several strong organiza- 
tions, including the International Ship Carpenters’ and Caulkers’ 
Union, the Grand Eight-Hour League of Michigan, the Michigan 
State Labor Union, the Detroit Harness Makers’ Union, and the 
Detroit Trades Assembly.** Furthermore he had developed a fast 
friendship with William Sylvis who became the president of the 
National Labor Union in 1868. Consequently he was a natural suc- 
cessor to Sylvis when the great labor pioneer died almost in his arms 
in 1869.** Shortly thereafter the Cornishman gained control of the 
union, holding the presidency until 1873 when he declined further 
service. 

Trevellick’s new prominence reveals his remarkable feats as an 
organizer and provides an insight into years of feverish activity on 
his part. Through 1867 and a portion of 1868 he delivered 270 
speeches and created more than forty-seven unions. In his presiden- 
tial address to the Cincinnati convention of the National Labor 
Union in 1870, he reported that he had spent 169 days of the pre 
ceding year traveling. During this period he issued 127 charters to 
new locals.8° Without much doubt he guided the union through its 
most successful months. Many organizing junkets took him far afield. 
Eighteen days, for instance, were devoted to a journey through Massa 
chusetts and to “reviving New England.”8* The Workingman’s 

81T revellick Memoranda in Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

32Hinchcliffe was a great labor editor and a pioneer in the American Miners’ 
Association. He presided over the Baltimore convention of the National Labor 
Union. Cameron, a Scot, edited The Workingman’s Advocate. 

83Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

84See Trevellick’s letters on Sylvis’s illness and death in The Workingman’s 
Advocate, August 14, 1869. 

85The Workingman’s Advocate, October 17, 1868; Commons and Andrews, 
Documentary History, 9:262; Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. 


386A clipping dated 1869 in box 9, Labor, in the John Samuel Papers in the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
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Advocate shows that he was variously in Wilmington, Charleston, 
Augusta, Newlin, and Grand Rapids. In addition, 1870 found him 
making an extensive tour of the eastern anthracite and bituminous 
coal fields, accompanied by another expatriate British organizer, John 
Siney,®* whom he had met previously at a labor convention in Phila- 
delphia. Together, speaking from old schoolhouses, balconies, and 
pitheads, they breached Pennsylvania’s Schuykill anthracite fields,** 
helping broaden the base of organization among the miners whom 
Siney had already done much to unionize. Before the year was out, 
Trevellick had toured sixteen states, spending “sleepless nights and 
weary days” in the establishment of nearly two hundred locals and 
three state unions.*® 

There were many claims on Trevellick’s energies during these 
hectic days. When the National Labor Union’s short-hours commit- 
tee cast about for someone competent to present its suggestions to 
national legislators, the Cornishman was selected. He placed him- 
self in immediate correspondence with President Andrew Johnson, 
went to Washington, D.C., and lobbied nearly four months for the 
passage of the first national eight-hour law. Terence Powderly, as 
well as a number of other observers, asserted that Trevellick more 
than anyone else was responsible for the adoption of this law. At 
the time of its enactment, of course, Trevellick had no reason to 
suspect that the statute would prove ineffectual as soon as it went 
into operation. Though bankrupted by the expenses incurred in the 
fight*® to get the initial bill through Congress, he returned to the 
Capitol in 1870, and labored to put teeth in the measure, meeting 
with many prominent officials to press home his case.*1 ‘There was 
no quick victory this time, however. The job he had undertaken, 
as he himself realized, was a long-term affair, and before Ulysses 
Grant's re-election he made his third appearance in Washington, 

87For a brief description see The Workingman’s Advocate, June 11, 1870. 

38See The Workingman’s Advocate, December 17, 1870. 

89The Workingman’s Advocate, March 20, 1869; also editions of May 15, 
29, June 5, July 10, August 19, December 11, 1869; Powderly, Thirty Years, 
94-95; Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; Com- 
mons and Andrews, Documentary History, 9:270-71. 

40T revellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; Hicks, 
Trevellick, 45; Powderly, Thirty Years, 475-76; The Workingman’s Advocate, 
January 22, 1870. 


41Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; Hicks, 
Trevellick, 48. 
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demanding that department heads pay navy yard workmen wages 
allegedly withheld from them as a result of their having secured a 
shorter work day. The Secretary of the Navy, Richard W. Thomp- 
son, came under fire from the former ship’s carpenter. Trevellick 
exhorted him to “do justice to his men in yards and arsenals.”* 
Although his battle was far from concluded, he did win a minor 
concession, securing from the administration ten hours pay for eight 
hours of work.** He also nursed through Congress a bill granting 
letter carriers an eight-hour day, and helped thereby to keep alive 
the example of short hours among government employees. By and 
large, however, the struggle for eight hours had less immediate results, 
and it remained a major task for twentieth-century workingmen. 
Nevertheless, Trevellick maintained his siege lines and kept up the 
pressure. As late as 1880, while he was an organizer for Powderly’s 
Knights of Labor, he led a committee and published circulars 
demanding a bona fide eight-hour bill from the President and 
Congress.“ 

Although Trevellick’s first months as president of the National 
Labor Union were eminently successful, he soon discovered himself 
directing an organization that was rife with factionalism. Early in 
the 1870's there was a disastrous decline in membership and in 1872 
the union split. One dissenting faction assembled during February 
in Columbus, called itself the National Labor Reform Party, and 
pledged its members to political action. The other faction, which 
retained the original name, National Labor Union, and adopted a 
new one, Industrial Congress, met during the late summer in Cleve- 
land, and took a stand for industrial unionism. Being a highly 
respected leader, Trevellick was wooed by both factions and he made 
appearancs before each group. Despite a desire to heal the breach, 
however, there can be little doubt that he leaned heavily to the side 
of the National Labor Reform Party. Indeed, he gave every encour- 
agement to this organization and assisted in the drafting of its 
platform. The Reformers thereupon insisted that he accept their 

42 Hicks, Trevellick, 50; Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. 

43See Powderly, Thirty Years, 475. 

44Circular to the President signed by Trevellick, dated ‘oo 19, 1880, in 


the John Samuel Papers in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. See also 
Powderly, Thirty Years, 477. 
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nomination for the presidency of the United States, a proposal some 
of the Cornishman’s Chicago friends, unmindful of his British origin, 
had made years earlier.“ Naturally, he declined. Meantime the 
rump of the National Labor Union retained his services, and he used 
his position as a committee leader to try to salvage the order. Despite 
decimated membership lists, Trevellick traveled widely, issued 
twenty-four new charters, and delivered seventy-four major ad- 
dresses.** But all the king's horses could not pull the National Labor 
Union back together again, and Trevellick was left to carve himself 
a new career. 

With the nation in the throes of a panic in 1873 this was not 
dificult. Having been raised on a farm, Trevellick, like many work- 
ingmen of the nineteenth century, regarded farmers as an integral 
part of the labor movement. He was outspoken in demanding that 
they be brought into closer alignment with urban mechanics. As 
early as 1868 the New York Sun described him as a man who “has 
done more than any other to organize the workingmen of the West, 
especially the agricultural laborers who have been forgotten or 
ignored by others. . . ."*7 Therefore during 1874 and 1875, when the 
prairies and cities were alive with discontent, he helped engineer the 
formation of the Greenback Party, whose panaceas had great appeal 
for both urban workers and farmers. As usual he did not confine 
himself to mere exhortation. He went into the field and planted the 
labor standard in the heart of rural areas. He came into intimate 
contact with leaders of the National Grange and the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance as early as December, 1873,** and he began organizing Green- 
back clubs in rural districts of the Middle West during September of 
the following year.*® Then in March, 1875, he played a principal 
role in the Greenback convention that assembled in Halle’s Hall in 
Cleveland, nominating the chairman, serving as vice-president of the 
convention, and as a leader of the platform and executive commit- 
tees. In all these matters he was in his element, working with his 


45Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; Com 
mons and Andrews, Documentary History, 9:265. 

46Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

47New York Sun, September 26, 1868. 

48The Workingman’s Advocate, December 27, 1873. 

49The Workingman’s Advocate, October 3-10, 1874. 

59The Workingman’s Advocate, March 20, 1875. 
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old associates and acquaintances such as John Siney and Andrew 
Cameron."! Shortly after the Cleveland convention, as the money 
question assumed formidable proportions among debtors and certain 
industrial and middle class elements, he became president of the 
Michigan Greenback convention, plunging more eagerly than ever 
into political activity. In 1876 he supported the slate headed by the 
venerable Peter Cooper, and two years later, at the Greenbackers’ 
Toledo assemblage, he served as temporary chairman during the 
organization of the National Greenback Party. At Chicago, where 
the inflationists met in 1880, his political maneuvers were directly 
responsible for placing General James Weaver in nomination for the 
presidency.* 

When enthusiasm for the Greenback cause waned and flowed 
into other channels, Travellick enlisted in the Knights of Labor. 
There is no doubt that this organization had many attractions for 
him. In fact, he claimed that part of the order's platform was 
based on his own Grand Rapids platform of 1866. As an organizer 
and lecturer, he acted under the aegis of Terence Powderly, the 
Pennsylvania machinist, who took over the Knights of Labor in 1879. 
Markedly the inferior of Trevellick, the colorful Powderly admired 
the Cornishman and widely used his services. In 1883 Powderly 
hoped to send him abroad for observation of English and continental 
trade unionism and cooperation, matters in which the Knights had 
a considerable interest. Doubtless too, Trevellick was expected to 
help consummate the Knights’ proposed alliance with Thomas 
Burt’s impressive Miners’ National Federation of Great Britain. 
Although he was a wise choice for the job, Trevellick was unable 
to go. 

Nevertheless, at home he had a strenuous year as an agitator for 
the Knights of Labor. His itinerary would have chilled the ardor 
of the stoutest man. In January and February alone, through the 
Middle West, he was scheduled for seven engagements in Missouri, 

51These two served with Trevellick on the executive committee, see The 
Workingman’s Advocate, March 13, 1875. 

52T revellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; Hicks, 
Trevellick, chapter 6; also see The Workingman’s Advocate, August 30, 1873; 
May 29, 1875; March 4, 1876. 


58Powderly to Trevellick, October 23, 1883, in the Terence Powderly Papers 
in the Library of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
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eleven in Kansas, nine in lowa, four in Texas, and one each in 
Nebraska and Michigan.** And until he was paralyzed in 1893, 
he maintained this rigorous pace. 

Trevellick’s career yields much information about nineteenth- 
century labor agitators. Clearly they were often able, idealistic 
men. Trevellick brought special qualities of intelligence and integ- 
rity to his work. There remains no evidence from either his friends 
or enemies to mar his reputation as an organizer, though he can justly 
be accounted deficient in essential administrative talents. Without 
question his life was a hard one. There is no substantiation for 
assertions that he endured grinding poverty in the service of labor; 
but his sacrifices, nevertheless, both financial and personal, were 
very real. His lobby trips to Washington, for example, accrued to 
the benefit of the National Labor Union as a whole, yet they had 
to be self-financed. Similarly, neither he nor William Sylvis were 
reimbursed for their expensive tour of the South. As president of 
the National Labor Union Trevellick hoped, of course, to recoup 
some of his losses, yet while his salary was $1,500 a year, he realized 
only $700 of it in his first year of service. “His scanty recompense,” 
a friend once declared, “would have disgusted even an itinerant 
Methodist preacher.”*> That is very nearly what Trevellick was. 
Naturally other labor agitators encountered identical trials, but only 
dedicated men endured them. The dismal work of agitation proved 
exceptionally effective as a winnowing process. 

One of the more disillusioning experiences of the organizers was 
the discovery that vast numbers of workingmen were indifferent to 
unionization. In Trevellick’s case, “those who would have been 
his best friends, who should have held up his hand, were the great- 
est drawbacks.” He learned early in his career that the unionization 
of workers required more than the spinning of theories, that it gen- 
erally called for “less gas at the convention and more work in the 
field.”** Moreover he faced the usual hazards of men who court 

unpopularity. When asked by the Louisiana legislature for opinions 


54See the Journal of United Labor, cig vb 1882. 
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57Remark by Trevellick in The Workingman’s Advocate, May 29, 1875. 
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on certain reconstruction problems, he informed it of so many un- 
pleasant truths that a number of indignant solons threatened him 
with assault.5* Similar situations arose during his eight-hour cam- 
paigns in large industrial areas. He was also °xposed continually 
to corrupting influences. Once, for instance, having declined to 
support a corporation candidate who was running for the Michigan 
legislature, his interest was solicited by the offer of $3,000 to deliver 
ten lectures of his choice—a patent bribe. Spurning the offer, he 
replied that no one could purchase his integrity**—and there is no 
evidence that anyone ever did. 

Trevellick’s stamina was considerable and is indicative of the 
demands placed upon organizers. Despite crude and often hazardous 
coach and rail travel and exhausting junket tours lasting for weeks 
or months in all climates and seasons, his breakdowns were rare, his 
health excellent. Such strength contributed materially towards 
making him “the most effective eight-hour stump speaker in the 
country.” Thanks to a well developed brain in a well developed 
body,” he captivated audiences and was judged by many laborers 
“the most effective man we have in the labor movement today.” 
Though a fierce looking man, Trevellick’s personality belied his ap- 
pearance. Under most circumstances his sense of humor seems to 
have remained intact and it certainly played an important role in 
his dealings with both employers and employees. Once, for instance, 
after a visit to St. Joseph County, Missouri, he reported to Andrew 
Cameron that he “spoke seventeen times, organized sixteen Green- 
back Clubs, smashed up a buggy and got pitched in the mud—all 
in twelve days. Who can beat that?”® 

Trevellick collaborated with many British leaders in America. 
As indicated he cooperated with John Siney and the Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association in the Pennsylvania anthracite fields. At 
the request of Andrew Roy, canny Scotch historian of the American 
miners and one of their staunchest legislative champions, he moved 


58“Richard Trevellick” in the Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. 

59This story is reported in Hicks, Trevellick, 62. 

60“Richard Trevellick” in the Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society; citation of remarks from the American Workman, September 
10, 1870. 

61The Workingman’s Advocate, January 8, 1876. 
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into the Ohio coal districts® diligently trying to organize mine 
labor. He worked closely with the Scottish leader of the Miners’ 
National Association of the United States, John James, in unionizing 
forrays in the Braidwood section of Illinois. He helped another 
ubiquitous Scotch mine leader, John Pollock, direct activity among 
the Tuscarawas mine workers. In virtually every inajor craft or 
union he could list friends or acquaintances, who, like himself, had 
emigrated from the British Isles and had dedicated themselves to the 
task of arousing American labor. 

Needless to say, Trevellick enjoyed an amazing number of con- 
tacts among native American unionists and reformers. Martin 
Foran of the great union of Coopers of North America, John 
Fehrenbatch, chieftain of the International Machinists and Black- 
smiths’ Union of North America, William Sylvis of the Iron 
Molders’ International Union, Robert Schilling of the Industrial 
Congress, Terence Powderly of the Knights of Labor, and John 
Mitchell of the United Mine Workers Union were among his as- 
sociates. The executive personnel of almost every major union, 
as well as the officers of the Granger and Greenback movements, 
and a large number of labor editors were counted his friends. Tens 
of thousands of labor's rank and file knew Trevellick’s name and 
reputation and in turn he knew hundreds of workingmen. These 
were the men who variously honored him by insisting that he lead 
their unions, run for the presidency of the United States, give his 
name to one of their industrial towns, or serve as director of a 
National Bureau of Labor.®* 

During the course of his career, he epoused many ideas. Some 
were of British origin; others were American. Like many agitators 
on either side of the Atlantic, for instance, he had definite opinions 
concerning the disposition of the national domain. Taking up a 
cry as old as Thomas Spence and the land reform schemes of 
George Henry Evans, he declared that land was a resource belong- 
ing to all the people. In his judgment “wars would not cease nor 
peace come while there existed landless people in the country, 


62The Workingman’s Advocate, January 17, July 11-18, 1874, for instance. 

63Trevellick was made an honorary member of seven great unions; more 
than any other labor figure of his day; see McNeill, Labor Problem, 614; also 
see The Journal of United Labor, May 28, 1887. 
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while starving thousands were crying for bread.” An equalization 
of landed possessions in the South, he believed would have pre- 
vented the Civil War. He desperately feared the establishment of 
English landlordism in the United States, and he combatted gov- 
ernment distribution of land to railroads as a sign of growing land 
monopoly. If land was indeed largesse, Trevellick wanted it par- 
celed out among workingmen. Toward the close of his life, after 
he completed a tour of the West in 1888, he took a progressive 
position in regard to the conservation and irrigation of arid western 
lands and he urged the Federal government to institute a program 
of land reclamation. 

Trevellick always felt that it was essential for workingmen to 
obtrude their views in politics. In this respect he differed from 
many mid-Victorian unionists and followed the traditions of the 
Chartists. Nevertheless, he insisted that the bankruptcy of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties left the mechanic no choice 
but to create his own political instruments and to use that 
“sovereign remedy,” the ballot. The methods he used were some- 
times extra legal and anticipated what became labor’s classic method 
of operation, for while he lashed out against capitalist lobbies in 
Washington—citing the fact that they behaved as an irresponsible 
third party—he was himself one of the most effective labor lobbyists 
of the post Civil War years. 

By far the most complex of his ideas related to financial reform. 
To inhibit the concentration of wealth in the hands of 5 per cent of 
the population, he strongly supported programs designed to extract 
higher taxes from the rich. Specifically he suggested that profits 
derived from government bonds should be taxed in the same manner 
and at the same rate as any other form of property. He fancied, too, 
like many of his generation that he had discovered the major defects 
of the currency system and a means of correcting them. Inflation 
was his panacea. Money, as he liked to explain, bore the same rela- 
tionship to the economy as blood did to the human body. To preserve 
a healthy body one needed plenty of blood. Similarly the preservation 


64This is a reporter's paraphrase of a speech Trevellick made in Baltimore. 
See the Baltimore Sun, December 15, 1868; see also The Workingman’s 
Advocate, May 22, 1869. 

65“Richard Trevellick” in the Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society; Hicks, Trevellick, chapter 13. 
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of a sound economy called for a plentiful supply of money. How- 
ever, he was concerned about the national credit. Nonpayment 
of the public debt was, in his opinion, dishonest. In fact he 
believed Congress should call in the national bank currency, issuing 
in its place legal tender secured by national bonds and protected by 
the bonds from depreciation. He wanted more currency, but he 
wanted, too, a safe currency. Under his scheme money holders 
could have converted their holdings into 3 per cent bonds at will or 
vice versa. He argued that this would prevent the banks asking 
more than 3% per cent interest and render it impossible for them to 
contract the currency so as to precipitate a panic. The capstone of 
his plan was the abolition of national banks, which he dubbed “the 
most adroit system of robbery ever perpetrated on the American 
people.” 

Though he made a specialty of financial legerdemain, the Cornish- 
man had other panaceas for American workers when hard times 
came. As a palliative for unemployment—which many workers 
then regarded as natural and inevitable—he advocated a program 
of public works. He also earned renown in his fight to maintain 
the scarcity of labor—thus automatically boosting wages—by ad- 
vocating that more workers migrate to the West and by insisting that 
fewer Orientals be permitted to emigrate to the United States. 

Many of his ideas were conspicuously liberal. He championed 
the cause of all working people irrespective of race, sex, creed, or 
class. In the National Labor Union he took a foremost part in the 
fight to establish equality for both women and Negroes in labor 
organizations.** The Southern workingman was as important to 
him as the Northern; the farmer was as vital to his concept of the 
labor movement, naive though this may have been, as the urban 
mechanic. 

Despite the controversial nature of his views, he seldom turned 
to fire-eating demagoguery to sell them. As one of his friends 


66For his financial views in detail see “Richard Trevellick” in the Trevellick 
Memoranda in the Wisconsin State Historical Society; Hicks, Trevellick, 
chapter 7; Commons and Andrews, Documentary History, 9:210-13; The 
Workingman’s Advocate, August 27, 1870; August 1, August 8, August 15, 
October 10, 1874; see also his pam hlet, Money and Panics: Decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court and the High Court of Great Britain on the Financial 
Question (Detroit, 1893); and the Baltimore Sun, December 15, 1868. 

67See Commons and Andrews, Documentary History, 9:185-86. 
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declared, “if Richard Trevellick is a demagogue would to God we 
had ten thousand like him.” To a considerable extent he seems 
to have based his arguments on the facts as he saw them, however 
confused and mistaken he may sometimes have been. By inclination 
he was a moderate man. He deprecated strikes. In his time they 
were often more damaging to laborers than to employers and he re- 
garded them purely as an emergency measure. Where possible he 
worked for the development of harmonious relations with employers 
and he naturally relied heavily on British experience with coopera- 
tion and arbitration as solutions to certain kinds of labor problems. 
Though he believed labor’s role in the economy was more significant 
than that of capital’s he had no inherent grudge against employers. 
Indeed, he publicly announced that he “entertained the heartiest 
feelings” for businessmen and he proved this by inviting them on 
numerous occasions to attend the meetings he addressed. His 
tactful approach to labor’s difficulties did not protect him against 
splenetic controversy, nor did it always restrain him from indulging 
in vitriolic attacks. But his practical moderation—as opposed to 
his oratorical vehemence—won him the respect of both capital and 
labor. 

Trevellick’s career was the outcome of a blending of Anglo- 
American labor experience in an era when this experience was badly 
needed. His indispensable early training came in the British ship- 
yards, in English temperance societies, and in the Methodist Church. 
The British Isles were to him the birthplace of unionism and he 
openly declared several times that since combinations of workers 
first sprang up in Scotland he “would say God Bless Sawny.”” His 
eight-hour program, one of the most important of his life, was 
British. So were his cooperative schemes, although these were a 
relatively minor part of his program. Before he left England and 
the Empire, his techniques and skills as an agitator were tested and 
matured. On the other hand, he adapted easily to American condi- 
tions. His financial theories were largely derived from the ideas 
of Alexander Campbell and were chiefly of American origin. His 


68The Workingman’s Advocate, February 17, 1872. 
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shift from lobbying to direct political action was an effort to capitalize 
on the American mechanic's possession of the ballot. 

Richard Trevellick was not, as his friends enthusiastically pro- 
claimed, “a born orator, a natural genius, a thorough logician, a 
philosopher, a man of deep research, a student of human nature 
and society.” Yet beneath these extravagant descriptions lies a 
core of truth. His character, ideas, and dedication typified to 
workers themselves the working-class organizer at his best. In his 
proper context, he was only one of hundreds of British labor leaders 
who found their way into American labor, bringing with them a 
wealth of espirit, energy, and experience. Nevertheless, his own 
achievements place him among the most significant organizers active 
during the formation of the modern American labor movement. 


T1“Richard Trevellick” in the Trevellick Memoranda in the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. 





Year of Decision on Michigan’s 


Educational Policy: 1855 
Willis F. Dunbar 


Durinc 1955 ONE OF OUR GREAT STATE INSTITUTIONS of higher 
education celebrated the centennial of its establishment by legis- 
lative act. The occasion is a highly significant one in the history 
of education in the United States, for Michigan State University 
can claim to have the oldest college of agriculture in the nation. 
The year 1855 was a year of decision in matters educational in 
Michigan. Problems which had been pending for many years were 
met and important decisions were made, decisions which have af- 
fected the entire course of development of higher education in the 
state. They involved not only the matter of agricultural education, 
but also the status of the University of Michigan and the State 
Normal School, the rights of nonpublic institutions of learning, and 
education for women. In order to understand why 1855 was a year 
of decision on these issues, we must first review the origin and 
development of each. 

One of the grandiose divisions of knowledge devised by Judge 
Augustus B. Woodward and incorporated in the Catholepistemiad, 
or University of Michigania, included agriculture. Woodward's 
Oceconomica embraced agriculture, manual and fine arts, education, 
and political economy. Oeconomica was one of the thirteen didaxiim 
assigned to the Reverend John Monteith and Father Gabriel Richard, 
although it is not clear which one of them drew it. Not that it 
matters, for of course not much was done to translate Woodward's 
high-flown theorizing into reality. 

The law of 1837 creating the University of Michigan provided 
specifically for the teaching of agriculture. In accordance with the 
recommendations of Superintendent of Public Instruction John D. 
Pierce, the lawmakers made it the duty of the regents of the univer- 
sity to establish branches of the university in different parts of the 
state, not more than one branch being permitted in a single county. 
The branches were designed, perhaps primarily, as preparatory 
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schools for the university proper, when it should be opened. But 
the law of 1837 indicates that other purposes also were in the minds 
of its makers. The act specified that in every branch there -hould 
be established “an institution for the education of females in the 
higher branches of knowledge, whenever suitable buildings shall be 
prepared, to be under the same general direction and management 
as the branch with which it is connected.” Also required for each 
branch was a “department especially appropriated to the education 
of teachers for the primary schools. . . .”. The law provided, in addi- 
tion, that in “each of the branches of the university, there shall be 
a department of agriculture, with competent instructors in the theory 
of agriculture, including vegetable physiology and agriculture chem- 
istry, and experimental farming and agriculture.” Although it is 
certain that the branches which were established by the regents 
educated women (albeit in separate “female departments”), and that 
they carried out the legislative instruction to provide for the edu 
cation of teachers, there is lacking evidence that any of the branches 
actually taught agriculture. And it is notable that the legislature 
apparently recognized that it had made a somewhat too ambitious 


requirement, for within a year the act had been amended to require 
that a department of agriculture be established “in one at least of 
the branches of the university.” 


During the 1840's there was a lively interest in the formation of 
farm organizations and in agricultural education throughout the 
nation. The New York Agricultural Society was organized in 184] 
and by 1842 its members were advocating the establishment of 
agricultural schools. Some favored locating them near academies, 
others urged separate schools, and still others advocated the estab- 
lishment of agriculture departments in existing colleges. Governor 
Hamilton Fish proposed to the legislature in 1849 the endowment 
of a school for instruction in agriculture and the mechanical arts, 

1Sections 19 and 20 of “An Act to Provide for the Organization and 
Government of the ‘University of Michigan,’” in Acts of the Legislature of 


the State of Michigan; Passed at the Annual Session of 1837, 105 (Detroit, 
1837). 


2Section 21, chapter 2, title 11, part 1 “Of the Internal Administration of 
the Government of the State,” in The Revised Statutes of the State of Michi- 
gan. Passed at the Adjourned Session of 1837, and the Regular Session of 
1838. .. , 237 CDetroit, 1838). 
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but the legislature ignored his recommendation. In Massachusetts 
a proposal for an agricultural college also was made as early as 
1849.4 In Illinois, nineteen county agricultural societies had been 
formed by 1842, and in that year The Prairie Farmer was being 
published.® 

The Michigan State Agricultural Society was organized in 1849, 
and at the first fair held by the society, Edwin H. Lothrop spoke 
out in favor of government aid in the establishment of an agricul- 
tural school. He also advocated that such a school should have a 
department for women. Two members of this society, Joseph R. 
Williams and John C. Holmes, became ardent advocates of a school 
for farmers. Interest in the subject no doubt was strengthened by 
the widely-publicized campaign of Jonathan B. Turner of Illinois 
for a state university for “the industrial classes.” He criticized older 
institutions for their bookishness and was the pioneer proponent of 
a federal land grant for agriculture and mechanical colleges. ‘Turner 
was a college professor turned farmer. 

Part of the impetus for agricultural schools no doubt came from 
the “manual labor” plan which was tried out in a number of edu- 
cational institutions in Illinois, Michigan, and elsewhere. Knox and 
McKendree Colleges in Illinois both tried this scheme.” It was in 
corporated in the plan for the Michigan and Huron Institute, which 
was chartered by the territorial legislature of Michigan in 1833 and 
started at Kalamazoo in 1836. However, the principles of the plan 
were never put into operation in this school. In 1847 a boarding 
school in Lenawee County, operated by the Society of Friends, had 
a farm of four hundred acres which was to be worked under the 
manual labor plan by students. But the experiment did not prove 
successful and the farm was sold.* 

3Burt E. Powell, The Movement for Industrial Education and the Estab- 
lishment of the University, 5 (Urbana, 1918). 

4George Gary Bush, History of Higher Education in Massachusetts, 10 
(Bureau of Education Circular of Information No. 6) (Washington, D. C., 
 ePowell, The Movement for Industrial Education and the Establishment of 
the University, 9. 

6Semi-centennial Celebration of Michigan State Agricultural College . . 
edited by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 41 (Chicago, 1908). 

7Allan Nevins, Illinois, 71 (New York, 1917). 


8William J. Beal, History of the Michigan Agricultural College... , 45 
(East Lansing, 1915). 
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Interest in agricultural education was manifested in the same year 
that the Michigan State Agricultural Society was organized by the 
two acts passed by the legislature establishing a normal school. 
These two acts were consolidated and amended by a new act ap- 
proved by the governor on March 25, 1850. This provided that 
a State Normal School be established . . . , the exclusive purposes of 
which shall be the instruction of persons, both male and female, in the 
art of teaching, and in all the various branches that pertain to a good 
common-school education. Also to give instruction in the mechanic 
arts, and in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry® 

The legislature, also in 1850, passed a resolution calling on Con- 
gress for a gift of three hundred thousand acres of land for the 
support of “agricultural schools” in Michigan.’ 

Conflicting ideas concerning the best method of promoting agri 
cultural education came to a focus in the constitutional convention 
of 1850. There was considerable sentiment in favor of setting up 
an agricultural school as part of the University of Michigan. The 
State Agricultural Society, in a memorial, urged that a state agri- 
cultural college be established and that it “be attached to or form a 
branch of the University.” The memorial added that it should be 
a “labor school” in which actual work performed by pupils would 
“pass to their credit” and that the studies “should be of an eminently 
practical kind.”"! An influential proponent of an agricultural school 
was the Rev. Elijah H. Pilcher, who in 1849 had purchased twenty- 
five acres of land near Jackson for the purpose of establishing an 
agricultural college and a model farm. While the constitutional 
convention of 1850 was in session, Pilcher served as temporary editor 
of the Kalamazoo Gazette, and wrote a series of powerful editorials 
setting forth the need for agricultural education and advocating the 
use of certain state lands for the purpose. These editorials were 
widely circulated in the convention.’ The convention adopted 
Pilcher’s suggestion. Article thirteen, section eleven of the new 

Section 2, chapter 133, “The State Normal School,” in Compiled Laws of 
the State of Michigan. Compiled and Arranged under an Act of the Legis- 
lature, Approved January 25, 1871, 1:1168 (Lansing, 1872). 

10Beal, History of the Michigan Agricultural College, 7. 

11Francis W. Shearman, System of Public Instruction and Primary School 
Law of Michigan, with Explanatory Notes. . . , 206 (Lansing, 1852). 


12James E. Pilcher, Life and Labors of Elijah H. Pilcher, 110 (New York, 
1892). 
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constitution stipulated that the legislature “shall, as soon as practi- 
cable, provide for the establishment of an agricultural school,” and 
authorized the appropriation of “the twenty-two sections of salt 
spring lands now unappropriated or the money derived therefrom” 
for this purpose. An amendment was proposed to place the school 
under the control of the board of regents of the University of Mich- 
igan, but this was defeated. A compromise was reached, however, 
which permitted the legislature to make the school a branch of the 
university and place it under the supervision of the regents." 

The twenty-two sections of salt spring lands constituted a prize 
which both the University of Michigan and the State Normal School 
sought to obtain by instituting lectures in agriculture. In 1852 both 
institutions advised the State Agricultural Society that they had 
arranged a course of lectures on agriculture and were ready to carry 
out the wishes of the society relative to an agricultural school. A 
communication to the society from President Henry P. Tappan of 
the university outlined in some detail the nature of the course 
contemplated. A resolution adopted by the executive committee of 
the society on December 16, 1852, urged the legislature to carry out 
the provisions of the constitution of 1850 in regard to an agricul- 
tural school, that it be placed under the control of the regents but 
that it not be located in the proximity of any existing institution, 
and that 640 acres of university lands be reserved from sale for an 
experimental farm.’ President Tappan was invited to deliver the 
annual address before the society at the state fair in September, 
1853. In the meantime, the society appointed a committee to visit 
both Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti and see what was being done along 
the line of agricultural education. The committee reported favor- 
ably on the lectures heard in both institutions but expressed the 
opinion that this was insufficient “to constitute the education of a 
professional and practical farmer.”"* The committee recommended 
the purchase of a farm “where practical and scientific education 
shall be taught, and that it be not connected with any other 

18Compiled Laws of the State of Michigan, 1:180 CLansing, 1916); 
Shearman, System of Public Instruction, 247. 

14Transactions of the State Agricultural Society: With Reports of County 
Agricultural Societies, for 1853... , 5:23 CLansing, 1854). 


15Transactions of the State Agricultural Society: With Reports of County 
Agricultural Societies, for 1854. . . , 6:20-22 (Lansing, 1855). 
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educational institution.” In 1854, the society decided in favor of a 
completely separate institution, the first time such a clear-cut decision 
had been made. 

The year 1854 saw the establishment of the Republican party in 
Michigan, and the party swept to victory in the November 
elections. An analysis of the election returns indicates the great 
strength of the Republican party in the predominantly rural areas 
of the state. The small farmers were bitter opponents of slavery and 
had furnished most of the recruits to the Liberty and Free Soil 
parties in earlier years. The legislature elected in 1854, which took 
office in January, 1855, owed much to the farm vote and was strongly 
inclined, therefore, to heed the demands of the State Agricultural 
Society that an agricultural school be established and that it be 
separate from other educational institutions in the state. At the 
same time, pressure was strong from the university to make the 
agricultural school an adjunct of that institution, and it is probable 
that the State Normal School also had its advocates. Governor 
Kinsley S$. Bingham, in his message to the legislature, urged that 
an agricultural school be authorized but discreetly refrained from 
suggesting whether it should be separate from existing institutions. 

By 1854 it had become evident that the state would receive a very 
considerable sum from the sale of swamp lands which it had received 
from the federal government, under an act passed by Congress in 
1850. At first, it was not believed that these lands would yield much 
revenue, but the happy fact that they were designated in the early 
spring, when much land was overflowed, resulted in the state falling 
heir to an unexpected plum. Here was another prize for the edu- 
cational institutions to fight for. The proposed agricultural school, 
the University of Michigan, the State Normal School, and the 
primary schools were all suggested as proper beneficiaries of the 
swamp land fund.'? However, another possible use of these funds 
had won widespread support by the time the legislature assembled 
in 1855. It was proposed that a portion of the fund be used to 
establish a state institution for the education of women. 

16Floyd Streeter, Political Parties in Michigan, 1837-1860, 199-200 (Lan- 
sing, 1918). 


17George W. Knight, History and Management of Land Grants for Edw 
cation in the Northwest Territory, 100 (New York, 1885). 
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As has been indicated above, the law establishing the University 
of Michigan, passed in 1837, had provided that each of the branches 
should have a department for the education of females. The report 
of the superintendent of public instruction indicated that seventy- 
two out of a total of 315 students attending the branches in 1842-43 
were women. In 1846 the regents decided to cease supporting the 
branches and to devote all their funds to the university at Ann 
Arbor, which did not enroll women. Most of the branches were 
continued as private academies, without state support, and presum- 
ably catered to some women students. The State Normal School, 
which opened its doors in 1852, enrolled both men and women, but 
it was not an institution of collegiate grade at that time. The 
denominational schools which had been founded by 1854 admitted 
both men and women, although the latter usually were included in 
what was theoretically at least, a separate “department” or “semi- 
nary.” In Kalamasoo, Mrs. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, wife of the 
principal of the Kalamazoo Literary Institute, conducted a female 
department in that institution. Michigan Central College at Spring 
Arbor, the predecessor of Hillsdale College, was coeducational from 
the start, and in 1851 conferred the bachelor of science degree upon 
Elizabeth D. Camp of Palmyra, New York, who thus became the 
first woman to receive a degree of any kind in Michigan.'* 

In order to provide further facilities for the education of women, 
a number of “female seminaries” had been established by 1854. In 
order of their incorporation they were Marshall Female Seminary 
(1839), Utica Female Seminary (1844), Ann Arbor Female Semi- 
nary (1845), Oakland Female Seminary (1849), and Young Ladies’ 
Seminary of Monroe (1850).!* 

Agitation for women’s rights, including the right to education, was 
part and parcel of the great reform movement of the 1840's and 
1850’s throughout the nation. In general, those who advocated 
women’s rights were the same persons who were interested in the 
antislavery movement, temperance, and other reforms. As Gilbert 
Barnes and others have shown, the religious revivalists and the 

18Vivian Lyon Moore, The First Hundred Years of Hillsdale College, 17 
(Ann Arbor, 1943). 


19Thomas Woody, A History of Women's Education in the United States, 
370 (New York, 1929). 
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major Protestant denominations were closely associated with this 
reform agitation.” The reform group in Michigan were among the 
leaders of the movement to form the Republican party. Hence, 
when the new Republican legislature assembled in January, 1855, 
it was natural that its members should be interested in and respon- 
sive to the movement for better educational facilities for women. 

Prior to the meeting of the lawmakers, a petition was circulated 
in Michigan asking for an appropriation from moneys obtained 
through the sale of the swamp lands for the building and endow- 
ment of a college for the higher education of women. According 
to one source, four times as many signatures were obtained on the 
petitions praying for a “female college” as were secured on petitions 
requesting an agricultural college. John D. Pierce and Oliver C. 
Comstock, first and second superintendents of public instruction 
respectively, both favored the establishment of a “female college,” 
and Pierce appeaved before the legislature in its behalf.?* 

In addition to the requests for the foundation of an agricultural 
college and a “female college,” the legislature of 1855 was con- 
fronted with insistent demands that the denominational schools of 
the state be given the power to confer degrees. The controversy 
over this matter had been one of long standing. In 1838, the first 
superintendent of public instruction, John D. Pierce, in his annual 
report, had discussed at some length the question of whether college 
charters should be granted to small, denominational schools. He 
strongly urged that only the University of Michigan should have 
the right to confer degrees. He pointed out that in neighboring 
states, where the policy had been to grant a college charter to al- 
most any group requesting one, a large number of weak institutions 
had arisen. In support of his plan, he quoted opinions obtained 
from prominent eastern educators, including Edward Everett.2? An 
editorial in the Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor) supported Pierce and 
argued against chartering small colleges “without funds, without 

20Gilbert H. Barnes, The Anti-slavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 
a wenty-sixth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Michigan, with accompanying Documents, for the year 1862, 
appendix: 205-18 (Lansing, 1862). 


22Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction .... De- 
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cabinets, without apparatus, without libraries, without talents, with- 
out character and without the ability of ever attaining them.” 

In 1839, however, Pierce found himself in a most embarrassing 
situation. He had come to Michigan originally as a home missionary, 
sent out by the American Home Missionary Society. The Presby- 
terian church, one of those affiliated with the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, had determined to establish a college in Michigan 
to be called “Michigan College.” At a meeting of the Synod of 
Michigan in Adrian in 1835 it was determined to take steps to 
found the college. At that time land speculation was sweeping 
Michigan like a fever, and a committee appointed by the synod 
proceeded to borrow money and buy four thousand acres of land. 
Solicitation of funds was started, both in Michigan and in the East.*4 
At that time the town of Marshall was expecting to become one day 
the capital of the state. Its citizens pledged some $22,000 to get 
the proposed Michigan College located there.2® Pierce had been in 
on the discussions and planning for the college prior to his ap 
pointment as superintendent of public instruction. As he matured 
his plans for the University of Michigan and its branches, there was 
no place for an institution such as that being planned by his 
Presbyterian brethren and supported by his fellow-townsmen in 
Marshall. By 1838, an academy was in operation in Marshall under 
the auspices of the organizing group, but a sharp difference of 
opinion had developed as to whether the plan for a college should 
be carried out. A good many people who had pledged financial 
support sought to cancel their pledges. This probably was due in 
part to the hard times which had succeeded the boom period. Op- 
ponents of the. plan for a college advocated that, instead, Marshall 
try to get a branch of the University.?® 

In spite of the opposition of Pierce and his friends, the supporters 
of the plan continued to push their request for a college charter be- 
fore the legislature. Petitions for and against the proposed charter 

23Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), February 12, 1838. 

24Albert W. Kauffman, The Origin of the College Movement or Movements 
out of which Grew Adrian College, in the archives of Adrian College. 

25William Page to John P. Cleaveland, May 25, 1836, in the American 
Home Missionary Society Papers in the library of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


26The controversy is discussed at some length in the Michigan Argus (Ann 
Arbor), February 22, 1838. 
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were received. The outcome was something in the nature of a 
compromise. A college charter was granted, but the name was 
changed to Marshall College and the grant was hedged about with 
so many restrictions that its opponents thought it was innocuous.?" 
The act was not to take effect until all the subscribers to the Michi- 
gan College should have been given an opportunity to withdraw 
their pledges. The college was to be subject to the examination of 
a board of visitors appointed by the legislature, the expense of the 
visitors to be charged to the college. The trustees were empowered 
to confer degrees only after they had funds which yielded an annual 
income of $5,000. Degrees could be granted only after completion 
of a course of studies equivalent to and at least as thorough as that 
prescribed by the regents for like degrees in the University of 
Michigan. 

A second college charter was granted by the legislature the same 
day as that for Marshall College. This was for St. Phisip’s College, 
a Roman Catholic institution near Detroit. The Bishop of Detroit 
was given controlling powers over the college and it was given the 
right to confer degrees under the same conditions as Marshall Col- 
lege.2* Both Marshall College and St. Philip's College operated 
for a brief period during the 1840's and then expired. The legisla- 
ture granted no more college charters for eleven years. 

During the 1830's and 1840's, the legislature chartered a number 
of academies which were under the patronage of the different 
denominational groups. The Michigan and Huron Institute, the 
name of which was later changed to the Kalamazoo Literary In- 
stitute, was chartered in 1833 and opened its doors in 1836 in Kala- 
mazoo. Its trustees were largely Baptists. Members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church secured a charter for Spring Arbor Seminary 
in 1835, but in 1841 they transferred their institution to Albion. 
The Congregationalists founded Olivet in 1844. A year later, the 
Wesleyan Methodists opened a school in Leoni, and there is some 
evidence that the Methodist Protestant denomination also was con- 
nected with the Leoni enterprise. An institution of learning was 

27™ An Act to Incorporate Marshall College,” in Acts of the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan, Passed at the Annual Session of 1839... , 109-11 
(Detroit, 1839). 


28“An Act to Incorporate St. Philip’s College,” in Acts of the Legisalture 
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started at Spring Arbor in 1845 by the Freewill Baptists. All these 
schools secured charters of incorporation, but none of them, prior to 
1850, had been given the right to confer degrees, in spite of repeated 
efforts on their part to obtain such right. 

In the year 1850, the legislature again departed from the policy 
which Pierce had recommended, and granted two charters with 
college powers on the same day. The fortunes of the University 
of Michigan were at a low ebb in that year and dissatisfaction with 
the conduct of the university was general. Perhaps this had some- 
thing to do with the departure of the legislature from its previous 
policy. One charter, bearing the right to confer degrees, went to 
the school which the Freewill Baptists had opened in Spring Arbor. 
It was known as Michigan Central College.2® The other was 
granted to the trustees of a proposed college to be situated in Grand 
Rapids and to be under the patronage of the Episcopal Church. It 
was to be called St. Mark’s College.*® In both charters, the power 
to grant degrees was made contingent upon the fulfillment of con- 
ditions which had been stipulated in 1839 in the charters of 
Marshall College and St. Philip's College. After a brave start, the 
St. Mark’s College project bogged down and was abandoned after 
about two and a half years.*!_ Michigan Central College in Spring 
Arbor, already a functioning school at the time it secured college 
powers, at once began to confer degrees, even on women—as noted 
above. But Spring Arbor did not prove to be a satisfactory place 
for a college, and the governing board decided that it wished to 
move the institution to some other place. Hillsdale citizens offered 
substantial inducements and it was voted to transfer the college to 
that place. At this point, the plan hit a snag. 

Spring Arbor people, not wishing to lose the college, obtained an 
injunction from the courts which prevented the trustees from selling 
their property or moving it from Spring Arbor, and also forbidding 
them to collect money or to build a college in Hillsdale. This made 

29An Act to Amend an Act Entitled ‘An Act to Incorporate the Michigan 
Central College at Spring Arbor,’” in Acts of the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan. Passed at the Annual Session of 1850... 105-6 (Lansing, 1850). 


30“An Act to Incorporate St. Mark’s College at Grand Rapids,” in Acts of 
the Legislature .. . 1850, 96-98. 
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it necessary for the trustees to secure an amendment to their exist- 
ing charter or to get a new one. Under the constitution of 1850, 
the legislature was forbidden to grant any more special charters of 
incorporation. An amendment to the existing charter might be 
difficult to obtain in view of the traditional reluctance of the legisla- 
ture to charter colleges. It was decided, therefore, to enlist support 
from other denominational schools, and to make a determined effort 
to persuade the legislature of 1855 to enact a general college law, 
which would allow any group of persons, fulfilling certain condi- 
tions, to secure a college charter. The Hillsdale backers persuaded 
two prominent men favorable to their project to run for the legisla- 
ture on the ticket of the newly formed Republican party. They 
were Dr. Alonzo Cressy of Hillsdale and Daniel Dunakin of Cook’s 
Prairie. Both were elected, Cressy to the senate and Dunakin to 
the house.*? 

When the legislature of 1855 assembled, therefore, it had before 
it petitions to establish an agricultural college, to found a female 
seminary, and to pass a general college law. Much of the opposition 
to all these measures centered around the person of Dr. Henry P. 
Tappan, who had become president of the University of Michigan 
in 1852. All three of these proposals would break down the very 
considerable measure of monopoly which the university had main- 
tained in the field of higher education in Michigan. Tappan was 
regarded with some suspicion and disliked by the reform element 
of the triumphant Republican party. He was known to follow the 
European custom of serving wine at his table, a fact which aroused 
the antagonism of the temperance forces. About this time a student 
died as the result of over-indulgence in liquor and a state-wide 
scandal resulted. Tappan was blamed by some.** On the slavery 
issue, Tappan was reputed to be “luke-warm.”™ It is interesting to 
note that Erastus Haven, then a member of the university faculty 
and later to be Tappan’s successor in the presidency, took an active 


82John C. Patterson, “History of Hillsdale College,” in the Michigan His- 
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role in antislavery meetings throughout the state. Tappan also had 
aroused the ire of the Protestant leaders of the state by refusing to 
continue the practice at the university of maintaining a “denomina 
tional balance of power” on the faculty. 

Shortly after the legislative session opened, Senator Louis T. N. 
Wilson (who had been at one time a licensed Methodist minister) 
gave notice that he would introduce a bill for the incorporation of 
colleges, academies, and literary institutions by general law.*® Austin 
Blair, prominent Jackson County politician, former faculty member 
of Michigan Central College, and future governor of the state, in- 
troduced a general college bill on January 12.%° Tappan now asked 
that the legislature hear his views on education. Opposition to him 
is indicated by the fact that there was a lively debate over whether 
Tappan should be “invited,” “permitted,” or “allowed” to address 
the lawmakers.*7 Tappan held that the proper status of the de- 
nominational schools was that of the gymnasia in the German sys- 
tem. He said he was not entirely opposed to state aid for them if 
they were kept as secondary schools and not permitted to confer 
degrees. But he also thought there should be state gymnasia. On 
the subject of education for women, he said he favored female edu- 
cation in the intermediate schools and “if there should be females 
who incline to the pursuit of professional life, he knew no reason 
why they might not attend the university,” but at the same time 
said that the “acquirement of professions” by females was not accord 
ing to his taste. Thus he sought to oppose the project for a separate 
“female college” and at the same time to pacify its supporters. He 
left little doubt that he hoped the agricultural school would be at 
tached to the university. Tappan also urged upon the legislature 
the cancellation of the $100,000 loan made to the university by the 
state in 1838. 

In spite of all Tappan could do, he failed to persuade the legisla- 
ture to go along with his views. The heads of the denominational 
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schools at Kalamazoo, Albion, Olivet, Hillsdale, and Leoni were all 
in the lobbies, too, and they had a great deal more influence than 
Tappan. The senate, on February 1, passed a bill to amend the 
charter of the Kalamazoo Literary Institute, giving its trustees col- 
lege powers and changing its name to “Kalamazoo University.” A 
week later, the senate passed the general college bill. The struggle 
then shifted to the House of Representatives, where opposition to 
the denominational schools was somewhat stronger. The desirability 
of concentrating all effort on one institution was again brought up. 
The Catholic bugaboo was raised, the opponents of the denomina- 
tional schools thus seeking to appeal to the Know-Nothing element 
in the Republican party.** 

The efforts of Tappan to kill the legislation in the house, how- 
ever, failed as they had in the senate. The general college law was 
passed and approved by Governor Bingham on February 9. The 
bill to amend the charter of the Kalamazoo Literary Institute also 
was passed and was approved by the governor the following day.’ 
However the name Kalamazoo College was substituted for Kalama- 
zoo University. The proviso concerning degrees, that they should 
not be conferred upon students unless they had passed through a 
course of studies equivalent to, and at least as thorough as, that 
prescribed by the regents of the University of Michigan for candi- 
dates for like degrees, was almost identical to the provisos included 
in the colleges charters granted in 1839 and in 1850. The general 
college law, however, stipulated that “literary honors” might be 
granted by a college incorporated under~tie act, “provided that the 
course of study pursued in such college be in all respects as thor- 
ough and comprehensive as is usually pursued in similar institutions 
in the United States.” Academies were required to have a mini- 
mum of $5,000 in capital, and a college was to have at least $30,000. 
Restrictions on the income were placed at $4,000 for an academy 
and $25,000 for a college per annum. Other restrictions and reg- 
ulations were imposed. But the power to confer degrees was no 
longer to be virtually a university monopoly. 

8®Michigan Christian Herald (Detroit), February 1, 1855. 
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The university forces also met defeat when the legislature passed 
an act establishing “the Agricultural College of the State of Michi- 
gan” as a separate institution. The twenty-two sections of unap- 
propriated salt spring lands were designated for its support. It was 
to be located within ten miles of Lansing and was placed under the 
control of the state board of education, the same body that managed 
the State Normal School.*? A few years later it was to get its own 
governing board. The act was approved by the governor on 
February 12, just two days after his signature of the general college 
law and three days after he had signed the bill to amend the charter 
of the Kalamazoo Literary Institute. 

The legislature did not yield to the demand for the establishment 
of a college for women. Apparently opinion was somewhat divided 
between those who favored coeducation and those who wanted a 
separate women’s college. The movement for a “female college,” 
however, continued. Soliciting private funds, its supporters opened 
a school in Lansing, erected a new building, secured two sisters to 
take charge, and in 1859 succeeded in obtaining a charter with full 
college powers. However they received no state aid, as they no 
doubt hoped to do.** No action was taken in the matter of the 
use of the proceeds from the swamp lands until 1857, when the 
legislature decided to devote that part of the proceeds not used for 
reclaiming lands to the primary school fund. 

The first college to be incorported under the general law of 1855 
was Hillsdale, which filed articles of incorporation on March 22, 
1855. Other denominational schools started prior to 1855 acquired 
collegiate powers within the next few years. Adrian College, suc- 
cessor to the institution at Leoni, was incorporated in 1859; Olivet 
College in the same year; Albion College in 1861; and Hope Col- 
lege in 1866. 

The decisions made by the Michigan legislature in its 1855 ses- 
sion were therefore of crucial importance to the future educational 
policies and progress of the state. Michigan became the first state 
to establish a separate state agricultural college. The failure of the 

42“An Act for the Establishment of a State Agricultural School,” in Acts 
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drive for a separate college for women was decisive, and although 
future efforts were made to persuade the legislature to take such 
action, they never were successful. As we look back on it now, 
the decision of the 1855 legislature—in this case a negative one— 
made coeducation in Michigan’s colleges and universities inevitable. 
And finally, the determination to break down the degree granting 
powers of the University of Michigan paved the way for the de- 
velopment of nonpublic colleges and universities. However, be- 
cause they got such a late start, and because the university under 
Tappan was placed on a firm and sound basis, the nonpublic col- 
leges and universities never attained the strength and number in 
Michigan that they did in most other states of comparable size. 





The Centennial of Longfellow’s 
“The Song of Hiawatha” 


Richard M. Dorson 


Michigan has a special interest in America’s best known poem, “The 
Song of Hiawatha,” written by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
since the poet drew his material from the Ojibway legends gathered 
in the Upper Peninsula by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. Accordingly, 
Governor G. Mennen Williams appointed a committee to commem- 
orate the one hundredth anniversary of the publication of “Hia- 
watha.” This committee arranged a program on the campus of 
Michigan State University for March 26, 1955, in cooperation with 
the Michigan Folklore Society and the Michigan Academy of Sci- 
ence, Arts and Letters. In the morning a panel of speakers and 
discussants dealt with the topic, “What We Know About Michigan 
Lore Since ‘Hiawatha.’” In the afternoon Indians from Mt. Pleasant, 
De Witt, and Mikado presented a Maple Sugar Festival, with songs, 
dances, and tales. Stith Thompson, distinguished service professor 
of folklore and English at Indiana University and a leading scholar 
on North American Indian tales, gave the principal address. Pro 
fessor Thompson has written an authoritative article on Longfellow’s 
treatment of Indian legends, in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association. 

In late years Longfellow and his famous poem have become the 
target for ridicule by both literary critics and anthropologists. They 
have scorned the perfumed sentiments of the poem and derided its 
faulty ethnology. The fact remains that Longfellow brought home 
to his countrymen an awareness of Indians as sentient human beings 
who possessed traditions of artistic and cultural merit. With this 
thought in mind, the panel decided to survey the gains in knowledge 
about Indian tales, songs, dances, and ceremonies in the past century, 
with emphasis on the Indians in Michigan. A summary of Professor 
Thompson's address and of the papers of three speakers and two 
discussants are here presented, with thanks to Governor Williams for 
making possible this well-attended program. 





THE INDIAN LEGENDS SINCE “HIAWATHA” 
Stith Thompson 


THE HIAWATHA sTORY as we know it comes entirely from School- 
craft and Longfellow. Schoolcraft had a long first-hand knowledge 
of the Indians and he knew whereof he spoke. In writing the tales 
he was influenced by the romantic style then prevalent and by the 
desire to make the tales worthy of serious consideration. He used 
only the serious side of the Manabozho legends of the Ojibway, 
and he did not hesitate to mix them with Iroquois legends. He took 
the name of his hero from the Iroquois and in many ways recon- 
structed the legends to suit his own taste. 

Longfellow used Schoolcraft conscientiously. The Indian words 
are, for example, taken down faithfully though often with mis- 
placed accent, but Longfellow was doing more than Schoolcraft. 
He constructed a heroic poem with definite structure. Much of 
the pattern and metrical form and effect came from the Finnish 
Kalevala. It was immediately popular, not only here, but all over 
Europe as well. 

Up to that time Indian tales were collected with certain biases. 
There was the ‘noble Indian’ tradition of the eighteenth century; 
there was the usual white man’s attitude toward the Indians that 
the best Indian is a dead Indian; there was the work of the mis- 
sionaries who recorded legends as illustrative of erroneous beliefs 
which should be stamped out. 

Since the publication of “Hiawatha,” the century has shown a 
number of careful and unbiased collections of Indian tales. Many 
of them were assembled by men like Daniel Brinton to illustrate 
,aythological theories, but under the influence of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, collectors like James Owen Dorsey, Albert S. 
Gatchet, and James Mooney began to bring together their very 
important works. Dorsey was the first to print tales with the original 
texts accompanying the translation and started a long series of 
faithful text-collections. Mooney, who lived among the Cherokee 
for many years, was interested in general ethnology and published 
‘his tales as a part of the tribal study. 
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The most important advance in Indian tale collection came from 
Franz Boas and his disciples. The generation beginning about 1890 
was remarkably active. Accuracy in collection was the slogan. The 
tale was considered as a part of the general ethnology. The only 
criticism that can be made is that often the collections were made 
upon too short acquaintance with a tribe. This practice was criticized 
by Mooney. 

The special interest of today’s meeting is the Indians of the 
Middle West, particularly of Michigan. Specialists in the Central 
Woodland have been Truman Michelson, Walter J. Hoffman 
(Menomini), William Jones (Fox and Ojibway). The Ojibway 
were scientifically studied by Jones and Michelson, and a large 
two-volume collection with parallel texts is the result. Nowadays, 
the tape recording improves all of this. 

What has the century brought out to add to Longfellow and to 
the Ojibway legends? Anyone who goes out among these people 
today and asks for legends of Manabozho will be told practically 
nothing but trickster tales. These tales can be told at any time. 
On our visit to Sugar Island some years ago, only trickster tales 
were told plus a few European ones. People who have spent a 
longer time have found the stories which are reported by School- 
craft, but these are ordinarily told under special conditions; for 
example, in the Grand Medicine Lodge one hears the Wolf Brother 
Story. 

The Ojibway tales of Michigan have not been taken down as 
well as they should be. There are now new techniques of record- 
ing, and with these, attention should be given to all of the stories 
of these people: to the native traditions, to the borrowings from 
other tribes, and especially to the European elements which now 
make up a large part of their traditions. 





INDIAN MYTHOLOGY SINCE “HIAWATHA” 
Richard M. Dorson 


WHEN LONGFELLOW BROUGHT NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN MYTHS to 
the attention of the American people in 1855, the science of my- 
thology was entering a “heavenly” phase of interpretation. The 
following year Max Miiller published in London his famous essay 
on “Comparative Mythology,” which offered as the key to all Aryan 
myths the reverence of early man for the sun and the dawn. Later 
on, said Miller, men forgot the meanings of the names for sun, 
moon, sky, and clouds, and substituted barbarous myths about 
anthropomorphic gods and bestial monsters. This view of the 
origin and degeneration of myths dominated European thinking 
through the 1860’s and 1870's, and came to roost in the United 
States. 

The first Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
in 1881 contained a “Sketch of the Mythology of the North Ameri- 
can Indians” by the director of the bureau, John Wesley Powell. 
He drew an evolutionary ladder of “mythologic philosophy,” in four 
stages, in which men deified stones, beasts, human heroes, and 
finally abstract virtues. Indians belonged chiefly to the second stage, 
and hence related myths about animals. 

Powell’s essay was engulfed, however, by the books of Daniel 
Brinton, particularly The Myths of the New World (1868), which 
went through successive editions and enlargements till the end of 
the century, and American Hero-Myths (1882). These books 
championed the solar and lunar theory of mythology. Thus the 
Ojibway word root “wab” signified both brightness and the rabbit; 
now Manibozho (sic), “the Great Hare,” who once was the sun, 
has become an animal culture-hero, from the confusion in his name- 
root. A myth that describes Manibozho fighting a serpent actually 
symbolizes the struggle between the sun and the night. Undigni- 
fied trickster stories about Manibozho are late corruptions of a 
noble sun-myth. 

Brinion’s persuasive arguments gave a seemingly scientific sup- 
port to popular romantic notions about Indians. To the public, 
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the noble savage possessed wild poetic myths of celestial inspiration, 
whose symbolic truths he himself but dimly comprehended: Long- 
fellow had recognized the beauty and mystery of these myths. 

Franz Boas punctured these delusions. The dean of American 
anthropologists demonstrated by patient fieldwork and comparative 
study of neighboring Indian tribes that myths grew from imagina- 
tive reactions to the data of daily life. They reflected the ethnology 
of distinct culture areas, and while myth-incidents traveled from 
one tribe to another, the incidents were adjusted to suit new cul- 
tural situations. Instead of degenerating from a time of sun-worship, 
myths grew by accretion. Indeed Indians made no distinctions 
between myths and other tales, except to say that myths transpired 
in an earlier period. Supernatural traits appeared in folktales and 
myths equally. 

The ideas of Boas are taken for granted today. Such a work 
as Hartley B. Alexander's North American Mythology (1916), which 
includes Brinton’s solar interpretations, has given way to Stith 
Thompson’s Tales of the North American Indians (1928), where 
folktales are offered as examples of primitive literary art. Thompson 
goes even further than Boas, and sees no usefulness in the term 
myth. He has shown how easily American Indians incorporated 
European fairy tales into their own body of stories. 

Ethnology and folklore replaced mythology in the century since 
the publication of “The Song of Hiawatha,” as the tools with which 
to study traditional Indian narratives. The science of mythology is 
discredited today, along with the old romantic attitudes toward 
the painted redskin. We see in “Hiawatha” a poetic revision of 
Ojibway tales, not a sacred document of Indian mythology. 





CEREMONIES, SONGS AND DANCES OF MICHIGAN 
INDIANS 


Gertrude Prokosch Kurath 


MICHIGAN INDIAN CEREMONIES, SONGS AND DANCES have changed 
considerably during the three centuries of historic time, though 
less than the material culture." They have changed their functions 
but retain many of their forms. Modern patterns have become 
familiar to me through studies at Isabella Reserve, Cross Village, 
Baraga, and other centers; the ancient roots had to be dug out of 
many tomes. The results will be condensed by focusing on the 
year 1855, with glances backward and forward. 

A hundred years ago the Ottawa, Ojibway and Potawatomi had 
ceded their lands and were concentrating on small settlements, 
such as the Isabella Reserve near Mount Pleasant. However, they 
remained on native soil, with game still plentiful despite the declining 
fur trade. Forests were as yet not destroyed by the rising lumber in- 
dustry, and the streams and lakes still unimpaired. They had taken 
over many of the white man’s ways, had known Catholicism for 
two centuries, and were feeling the first impetus of Methodist 
evangelism, but they retained much of their old ceremonialism. 

This we know through a string of publications by white and 
half-breed observers: Bishop Baraga, Chief Blackbird, Henry School- 
craft, George Boyd, Peter Jones, George Copway, William Warren, 
and others. 

We can divide the ceremonies into large communal gatherings, 
esoteric societies, and individual rites. The largest intertribal gather- 
ing centered on the springtime maple sugar camps. This maple 
sugar festival included about everything: councils, adoptions, ghost 
feasts, begging, war, social dances, medicine society rituals.? Cere- 
monies continued throughout the year: in the spring the “Painted 


1Field work and production of a joint manuscript with Jane W. Ettawage- 
shik were financed by the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters 
and the American Philosophical Society. 

2Henry R. Schoolcraft, Information Respecting the History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the Uni States, 1851-1857, 2:55-56 
(Philadelphia, 1852). 
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Pole Offering,” Sasagiwejigen;* during the summer a series of 
“First Fruits Ceremonies,” giving thanks for berries, corn, wild rice; 
in the fall and winter “Offerings to Game Animals,” culminating in 
the January Bear Feast. 

The three shamanistic societies, the Midewiwin (great medicine), 
Wabeno (fire ritual), and Jisako (seer), were still flourishing, 
despite some abuses in practices. 

Great events in the individual’s life celebrated an infant's naming, 
puberty vision of a guardian spirit, hunting and war initiations and 
rituals, courting but not wedding, cure, wake, and memorial. 

The festivals consisted of a preliminary invitation by a messen- 
ger; food collection; at the dance place an offering of tobacco, food, 
clothes; a feast; and a long series of songs and dances. These last 
seem to have resembled those still in existence. 

At the time of the first French adventurers and missionaries 
(1655) the Michigan Algonquians, wandering over the vast areas 
of the two peninsulas and beyond, lived and believed rather different- 
ly from their more sedentary descendants. Yet, judging by the 
Jesuit Relations and other accounts, they had a repertoire of rituals 
surprisingly similar to those of 1855. The ceremony to the sun* 
appears as the progenitor of the Painted Pole Feast. Curative and 
memorial rites were much more elaborate; war ceremonies less con- 
spicuous than in 1855. The Calumet and Strike-the-post dances were 
just coming into fashion. Men, women, and children circled sun- 
wise around a fire or around singers with the same drum and 
rattle types as later. They participated in a well-organized sequence 
of offering, dance, and feast. Changes during these two centuries 
were slow. 

Metamorphosis has been accelerating along with the spread of 
Christianity. The Catholic Ottawa developed blended rites, as 
Twelfth Night, Corpus Christi, and All-Souls. The Protestants 
decried all pagan practices. By 1900 the medicine societies were 
disappearing and giving way to sorcery. Naming and vision rites 
were replaced by baptism and communion. Songs and dances were 

3Peter Jones (Kahkawekonaby), History of the Ojibway Indians, 97-98 
(London, 1861). 


4Gertrude P. Kurath, “Modern Ottawa Dancers,” in Midwest Folklore, 
5:15-22 (Spring, 1955). 
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introduced into shows and replaced in worship by hymns to the 
Christian God. Around 1900 they formed part of a Hiawatha 
pageant at Garden River Reserve near Sault Ste Marie, and later 
they moved with the pageant to Round Lake near Petoskey and to 
Harbor Springs. The songs were noted down by the white musical 
director, Frederick Barton.* For two decades the Holy Cross church 
at Cross Village has sponsored an August fair with Indian dances. 

The present dichotomy is recorded in the field notes of two lone 
students, Jane Ettawageshik of Harbor Springs and myself. The 
Ottawa can still draw upon tradition, whereas the Methodist Ojib- 
way and Potawatomi are re-creating their dances or learning them 
from the Ottawa. Both groups have borrowed from the Wiscon- 
sin Dells, Great Plains, and Pueblos. Both sport the obligatory 
scalp and war dances. In addition, an Ottawa, David Kenosha, 
recalls typically Central Algonquian songs and dances for the sun, 
cardinal points, and animals.*?| Another Ottawa, Blue Cloud, asso- 
ciated with the Mount Pleasant group, knows archaic animal songs 
and blends of Indian and Catholic chants. 

Of interest to the folklorist is the connection of these residual 
art forms with aboriginal lore, of the pipe dance with veneration for 
tobacco and the cardinal points, of eagle and snake dances with 
legends, of hunt and medicine songs with herb lore and charms; 
of the whole complex with the pre-historic reliance on the woodland 
and lake setting of the Michigan peninsulas. 


5Gertrude Kurath, “Chi Sacred Songs in Religious Metamorphosis,” 
5:3 311- 17 nae 


in the Scientific Monthly, 1954) 
Frederick R. Barton, American Primitive Music ihe York, 1909). 
TKurath, “Modern Ottawa Dancers,” in Midwest Folklore, 5:15. 





HIAWATHA AND KALEVALA 
Aili K. Johnson 


THE PREVIOUS DISCUSSIONS HAVE PRESENTED two divergent atti- 
tudes toward the Indian: one based on the realistic viewpoint of 
the scholar in anthropology, archaeology, and folklore; the other 
stemming from the literary viewpoint of the romantic nineteenth 
century. 

A similar divergence of viewpoint and its results can be seen 
in a comparison of the literary epic Hiawatha, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and its inspiration, the Finnish folk epic Kalevala, by 
Elias Lénnrot, first published in 1835. 

Although Longfellow’s Hiawatha, published in 1855, was hailed 
by a delighted public as a true Indian epic, Longfellow himself 
confides to his diary that the poem was “purely in the realm of 
fancy.” The same diary notes his deep interest in the Finnish epic, 
Kalevala, which he read in the German translation by Shiefner, and 
acknowledges the poet’s indebtedness to Henry R. Schoolcraft’s col- 
lections of Indian legends. 

Longfellow found the alliterative trochaic verse form of the Finns 
ideally suited to the long Indian names of the heroes of “Hiawatha,” 
which he at first intended to name Manabozho. The general plan 
of the poems is similar, and the opening and closing lines of the 
poems, as well as the boat-building episode, bear strong resemblances. 
Many motifs within the poems are the same: Kwasind, the strong 
man of “Hiawatha,” breaks fishing nets as does Kullervo, the strong 
man of Kalevala. Pau-puk-keewis undergoes transformation, a re- 
curring motif in Kalevala. Both Hiawatha and Vainaméinen are 
culture heroes, the results of an impregnation by the wind. There 
are other like motifs, and almost all of them are genuine similarities 
in Indian and Finnish mythology, stemming from early shamanistic 
beliefs of both peoples. Here the resemblance ends. 

Elias Lénnrot gathered his verses from the peasants of Carelia, 
and wove them into a national epic in the language in which he 
found them. These verses had various functions in the life of Fin- 
nish people: as wedding songs, cattle, hunting, and healing charms; 
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as instructive verse; or as pure entertainment. We find among them 
rhythmic proverbs and the lore of children, such as gizls’ swing songs. 

The traditional meter of Kalevala verses had a mnemonic function, 
for the alliterative, lilting, and monotonous rhythm was ideally 
suited to memorizing long heroic lays, many of which had been 
handed down for centuries among an illiterate peasantry. The 
result of Lénnrot’s compilation was a literary classic, which has re- 
mained as a patriotic symbol of the Finnish people throughout their 
struggles for independence for more than a hundred years. Al- 
though fragments of charms, proverbs, and songs survive in oral 
lore, the printed Kalevala, among an increasingly literate people, 
served to crystallize the verses into one accepted form. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, on the other hand, composed an 
epic based on Indian tales already translated into English, into a 
verse form unknown to the Indian. He not only changed the name 
of the Ojibway trickster hero, but altered his character by omitting 
all cruel and revolting incidents of the original legends. He added 
some of the lore we term “white man’s legends about Indians” to 
round out tales which, in their native simplicity, would have seemed 
uninteresting to the American reader. This was, of course, a poet's 
prerogative; Longfellow never pretended to be a folklorist. 

The result of Longfellow’s creative fancy was a charming, roman- 
tic poem about Indians that has enchanted generations of American 
school children, and even inspired them to compose countless amus- 
ing parodies that are almost as familiar as “Hiawatha” itself. 

“Hiawatha,” as a poem, has never functioned as folklore, unless 
we accept a play performed by Ojibway Indians at the sportmen’s 
show in Boston in 1900. However, it would be interesting to note 
its effect on modern Indian school children. Folklorists may yet 
find themselves gathering Longfellow’s Indian legends from 
American Indians. 





MICHIGAN INDIAN MUSIC 
Bruno Nettl 


IN THIS MORNING’s Discussion I was struck by the fact that the 
study of American Indian music since about 1855 parallels closely 
the development of mythology outlined by Dr. Dorson. In both 
fields we have three overlapping stages. In music the earliest 
scholars tried to interpret Indian material as a manifestation of 
one stage in a universal development; they interpreted it from a 
psychological point of view somewhat like that of the solar my- 
thologists. In music, for instance, some scholars believed that the 
Indian material, which is entirely melodic, would inevitably be- 
come harmonic like Western music. Thus J. C. Fillmore wrote 
harmonic accompaniments to Indian songs in the belief that these 
were inplicit in the music and had simply not been discovered by 
the Indians. This stage was foliowed by one in which music was 
collected and described vigorously and objectively without theo- 
retical speculation; this stage parallels that of Boasian mythology. 
Today we are entering a third stage in which the main interest is 
the gradual and sudden change of Indian music under accultura- 
tion, and what this can tell us about musical change at large. 

Mrs. Kurath’s paper this morning made a contribution to the 
last stage. She indicated that among some Michigan Indians we 
find musical styles which make use of Indian and Western ele- 
ments in the same songs. This contrasts with the usual beliefs re- 
garding Indian music which maintain that, because of the great 
gulf between Indian and Western styles, the two ordinarily don’t 
mix. Individual Indians often know songs from both cultures, but 
these songs are kept distinct. Mrs. Kurath’s conclusions may neces- 
sitate a revision of this theory and thus illustrate the value which 
the study of Michigan Indian folklore can have for the study of 
folklore at large. 

I should add a word about the relationships between the Michi- 
gan Indians and the tribes in surrounding areas. The culture in 
general belongs to the so-called Eastern Woodlands area which 
covers most of the country east of the Mississippi. Most of the 
Michigan tribes spoke Algonquian languages which were spoken 
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also throughout the northeastern United States and eastern Canada, 
and sporadically west to the Rockies. The mythology, centering 
around the culture hero Manabozho, is part of a general Great 
Lakes complex, while the musical style of the Michigan Indians 
is related to a large group of styles which extend through the 
Great Plains and into the Southwest. Thus we can see that the 
Michigan Indians belong to various geographic areas in the various 
aspects of their culture and folklore. 





PREHISTORY AND FOLKLORE 


Emerson F. Greenman 


The first connection of prehistory and folklore that comes to 
mind is the fall of Troy, recorded in the Homeric poems, and 
attested by archaeological excavations. In most textbooks European 
prehistory ends with that event. Otherwise, some of the elements 
of folklore: attitudes toward life and death, and even individual 
events, often are discernible in the bones and the implements un- 
covered by the method of archaeology. Burial of the dead, with 
accompanying offerings of valuable articles, first recorded for the 
Mousterian culture at the end of the last interglacial period, often 
tells something of the individual’s character, or of events in his 
life; and the cave paintings of the French paleolithic inform us quite 
accurately of a magical cult designed to exert control of the chief 
source of food: the bison, mammoth, hairy rhinoceros, reindeer, 
and other animals. 

In my own field work, mainly in the Great Lakes region, pre- 
history and folklore came close together in the excavation of a 
site in southwestern Michigan where the ceremony known as the 
Feast of the Dead, recorded for the Huron Kidians about 1670, 
was plainly recorded in the ground in the form of several thousand 
postmolds, and evidence of reburial of the dead after a period of 
years. 

It can be said that prehistoric remains by their mere presence 
give rise to stories concerning their origin. This is notably the 
case with respect to Stonehenge and a good many of the other 
large structures, mostly sepulchural in nature, that are found 
throughout western Europe. Finally, the activities of archaeologists 
themselves, during the excavation of a site, usually leave local 
impressions that are told and retold for many years. 





Trip to Sault Ste Marie, 1831 
Edited with an Introduction by Philip P. Mason 


Douglass Houghton arrived at Sault Ste Marie on June 11, 1831, 
to join Henry Rowe Schoolcraft on an expedition to Indian territory 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. As Indian agent, Schoolcraft had 
been directed by the secretary of war to visit the Chippewa tribes in 
the Lake Superior—Mississippi River region during the summer of 
1831 and “to impress upon them, the necessity of terminating their 
hostilities with the Sioux.”' Schoolcraft invited Houghton to accom- 
pany the twenty-seven man party and to serve as physician and 
botanist on the trip. 

Although Houghton was only twenty-two years old at this time, 
he had already earned an enviable reputation in Michigan. He had 
left an assistant professorship in chemistry at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in New York in the fall of 1830 to come to Detroit to 
deliver a series of lectures on chemistry and natural history. The 
lectures were a tremendous success and the widespread popularity 
Houghton attained in Detroit undoubtedly influenced his decision 
in 1832 to settle permanently in Michigan.” 

Shortly after his arrival at Sault Ste Marie, Houghton wrote to 
his brother Richard in Fredonia, New York, describing the first leg 
of his trip from Dunkirk to the Sault. This letter is reproduced 
below. Although short in length, the letter provides an extremely 
interesting account of travel by steamboat, schooner, and canoe. 
His description of a bark canoe, manned by nine singing voyageurs 
and traveling with the “rapidity of an arrow” is particularly interest- 
ing and substantiates the contemporary claims for the speed of this 
form of transportation. 

Houghton also described the abandoned British fortifications on 
Drummond and St. Joseph islands, which he visited on the trip. In 

'The letters of instruction from Governor Lewis Cass and the war depart- 
ment have been reprinted in Henry R. Schoolcraft’s Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion Through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake. iii-vi, (New York, 1834). 

2Miss Helen Martin, research geologist of the Michigan conservation depart- 


ment, is working on an exhaustive biography of Douglass Houghton. 
8Dunkirk is a short distance from Fredonia, New York, on Lake Erie. 
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addition to comments on Sault Ste Marie; Schoolcraft and his family; 
and Angus Bethune, the Hudson Bay Company agent; the letter 
contains an account of the soil, climate, and farming conditions at 
the Sault in 1831. 

The letter was copied from a photostat in the Michigan Historical 
Collections at the Univesrity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. It is printed 
here exactly as it was written. The illustration of Fort Brady and 
the Sault appeared in Vues et Souvenirs de L’Amerique du Nord by 
Francis, Comte de Castelnau published in 1842. 


TRIP TO SAULT STE MARIE, 1831 


Sault Ste. Marie, 
15 June, 1831. 


Dear Brother: 

Having arrived at my datour I hasten to fulfil my promise of 
writing to you before my final departure. My passage from Dunkirk 
to Detroit although a stormy one was pleasant; perhaps more so 


than (judging from the crowded state of the boat) could have been 
anticipated. At Detroit I spent a few days pleasantly with my friends; 
and on the evening of the 6th we left that place in the Steam Boat 
Shelden-Thompson, bound for Green Bay.* The boat was much 
crowded having 190 soldiers (forecastle passengers) and 40 or 50 
cabin passengers, on board. It was a matter of surprise to me that 
the banks of the Detroit & St. Clair Rivers contained the dense 
population that they apparently do, however, all the settlements are 
embraced in a narrow strip bounding the river.’ On the afternoon 
of the 7th we arrived at Fort Gratiot situated at the foot of lake 
Huron & 70 or 80 miles from Detroit. Here we found a Schr. bound 
direct to this piace & after considering the crowded state of the Steam 
boat, together with the uncertainty of getting passage from Michili- 
macinack to the Sault, a distance of nearly 100 miles, we decided 


4The Sheldon Thompson was a 242 ton steamer built at Huron, Ohio, in 
1830. See Michigan Historical Collections, 21:366 (Lansing, 1894). 

5These strip or ribbon farms, which varied in width from one arpent 
(192.25 feet) to five, were a carry-over from the French regime. This ar 
rangement gave each farmer access to the river. 
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Cin our own minds) that it would be better for us to leave the Steam 
boat for the Schr. & we accordingly did so. Mr. [John] Hulburt, 
Suttler [sic] at this post (Fort Brady) and Mr. [Angus] Bathune 
[Bethune], Agent of the Hudson Bay Fur Company, also took the 
same Schr. with us. The passage through Lake Huron was made 
much sooner than could have been anticipated, & even in passing 
Saginaw Bay (the terror of Sailors) the sea was not sufficiently 
heavy to prevent my walking the deck of the Schr. without great 
exertions. Opposite the Thunder Bay Islands (near the head of 
the lake) we encountered a head wind with some roughness of the 
waters but it was only for a short time.—Nothing remarkable was 
noticed wih regard to this lake except the great transparency of the 
water. The bottom could be plainly distinguished at the depth of 
8 or 10 fathoms—The head of the lake is spotted with innumerable 
islands and particularly that arm of it which is at the mouth of St. 
Marys River; You will here see them from a single point producing 
perhaps only a single tree to those which have a length of 15 or 20 
miles. The first remarkable isld. at the mouth of the river is 
Drummonds Island, remarkable as having been the resort of the 
British army after the surrender of Michilimacinack to the American 
forces. Here they erected a temporary fortification and quite a 
number of dwelling houses—most of which are now standing.” 
From the water it has the appearance of a delightful village, but it 
does not contain a single inhabitant, it having been completely 
evacuated when it was finally declared to belong to the United 
States. Seven or eight miles above this, on the St. Joseph Isd. is 
also the site of a British fortification as well as a trading post.® 


®For a brief account of John Hulbert see Michigan History, 38:326, foot- 
note 14 (Lansing, 1954). Angus Bethune was the Hudson’s Bay Company 
agent at Sault Ste Marie from 1824 to 1827. From 1827 to 1832 he was in 
charge of the Sault Ste Marie district. Michigan History, 38:342, footnote 45. 

TIn 1815, after evacuating Mackinac Island, the British garrison withdrew 
to Drummond Island where they built a fort. Although Drummond Island 
was awarded to the United States in 1822 by the International Boundary 
Commission, the British did not leave until 1828. Thus, Houghton saw the 
fortification only three years after the British had withdrawn. 

8St. Joseph Island was occupied by British troops in 1796 after they had 
withdrawn from Mackinac Island. It was abandoned by the British in 1815 
and remained uninhabited until 1878. See Joseph E. and Estelle L. Bayliss 
in collaboration with Milo M. Quaife, River of Destiny: the St. Marys, 120-28 
(Detroit, 1955). 
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These are also completely evacuated although the island belongs to 
the British government. The wind being slight when we were near 
this point we manned a yawl and visited it. Nothing remained of 
the old Garrison except the chimneys of a few of the wood build- 
ings and the base walls of those which were built of stone. Almost 
all the islands in the mouth of river are rocky & barren (at least ap- 
parently so). They are covered with dwarf cedar, (both red & 
white) tamarack, white birch & some of them with maple. As we 
ascend the river the country appears more favorable but still it has all 
the marks of a northern climate. The mouth of the river for 30 miles, 
or more, is so completely filled with Islands that we hardly see the 
mainland, and these islands occasionally embrace lakes, from 8 to 
15 miles in length & having a breadth of 8 or 10 miles—the channel 
is extremely crooked & this added to the current which is great in 
some places, considerably impeded our progress; & at length between 
two high points of land where the current was extremely rapid we 
were obliged to anchor & I presume the vessel has not yet left that 
point, for I am informed that they frequently remain there 8 or 10 
days waiting for a favorable wind. The place where we were 
anchored is about fifteen miles below this place, & although in our 
country we would think nothing of walking that distance through 
the woods, here it is a [illegible word] impossibility. The bushes 
are a complete barrier. We remained here about twenty-four hours, 
and the Captain had nearly consented to send us up in his yawl, 
when we heard distant singing which gradually became louder & 
louder. I ascended to the yard arm of our vessel but could see 
nothing until, on a sudden, a bark canoe containing nine men shot 
with the rapidity of an arrow from beyond a point of land which be- 
fore this had screened it. Eight of the men were paddling & the 
ninth was sitting in the centre of the canoe upon its bottom. One 
of the voyageurs was singing a french song to which they all beat 
time with their paddles, & they all joined in singing the chorus, 
thus giving it peculiar effect. The canoe moved with a velocity 
which was far beyond anything I had imagined possible. Under the 
U. S. standard, the canoe passed around us at the same time giving 
us a salute & at length they came along side of our vessel & the di- 
rector of the canoe came on board; he immediately made inquiries 
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for me. He then said that an indian had seen the vessel the day 
before and that Mr. Schoolcraft supposing that I must be on board 
had sent the canoe for the purpose of conveying me to the Sault. 
The offer was gladly accepted & I then entered the same canoe 
which is to carry me during the summer & paddled by the same men. 
We landed at the Sault on the evening of Saturday the 11th being 
only the 5th day from Detroit. This is considered a remarkably 
quick passage, the distance is 400 miles. Upon my arrival here I 
learned that a canoe had been sent to Michilimacinack for me as 
they had supposed I would go to that place in the Steam Boat and 
that it had returned on the morning of the same day that I arrived 
here, but as they passed through a different channel of the river 
they missed us. 

The town here is pleasantly situated being considerably elevated, 
but the soil is poor & the warm season so short that no attempts are 
made at farming, except at raising potatoes & oats. The lat. N. is 
as you will see by examination about 47° & consequently our nights 
are much shorter than with you. There is no difficulty in reading 
ordinary print at 9 o'clock p.m. The Govt. here consists of a neat 
Stockaded fort, without embankments, & occupied by two companies 
of infantry. Most of the inhabitants of respectibility are connected 
with the Army & with American & Huds. B. Fur Comp. but not all. 
The settlements are upon both sides of river. This place although 
literally out of the world has been settled nearly 200 years. The 
early settlement of this place is easily accounted for when its situa- 
tion is considered. The St. Marys River (the outlet of Lk. Su- 
perior) has here a descent of 19 feet in about half a mile which 
gives it a constant foam & prevents ascent except in canoes. Fish are 
taken here to almost any extent required & at all times of the year. 
One of the gentlemen who accompanied us from Detroit, Mr. 
Bethune, Agent & Partner of the Hudson Bay Fur Company has his 
establishment upon the opposite (Canada) side of the river where 
there is quite a village. Mr. B. is an intelligent man & has 
travelled more in the unexplored country than any man I have 
ever seen. He stated to me that he has been in this western 
country 16 years, had crossed to the Pacific twice & been stationed at 
Astoria two years; also that he was stationed at Lake Winnipeg 
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two years. He stated to me that the only outlet of the Lake of the 
Woods is into Lake Winnipeg & that there is high land between 
Lake of the Woods & the sources of Lk. Superior. Since my ar- 
rival here I have remained at the house of Mr. Schoolcraft, who 
lives in a style probably superior to any man in the county of 
Chautauqua. Mrs. Schoolcraft’s (formerly Miss John{t|son) 
mother you are perhaps aware is a woman of the Chippeway tribe 


of Indians.’ 


Yet Mrs. Schoolcraft is a woman of great personal ac- 
complishments & of high literary worth & in my mind the fact of 
her having been descended from the daughter of a Chippeway 
chief detracts not, but rather adds to, her merit. Mr. John[{t]son 
(her father) was an Irish nobleman.—Mrs. Schoolcraft has two 
sisters, younger than herself who would be an ornament to any 
society & should undoubtedly, in our Eastern country attract a 
crowd of admirers.!' Many & I may say most of the white in- 
habitants here have Indian wives. There are no young ladies ex- 
cepting those which are half Chippeway. 

We leave here (as now proposed) on Monday next (June 20) & 
long before you receive this we will be passing through lake Su- 
perior. Before that time I shall make an excursion to Point Iroquois 
(Lk. Superior) for the purpose of laying the foundation of a 
Geological map which I am to project.!*—The tour will be made— 
(through the lakes to Green Bay incldg. the whole route) in 
three Bark canoes capable of carrying 3 or 4 tons per piece.—The 


soldiers headed by a Lieutenant & the Interpreter will occupy two 


of the boats & these will carry the provisions.'*—The other boat will 
carry Mr. Schoolcraft & myself together with our Secty. Mr. [M.L.] 
Woolsey; and it will be manned by eight voygeurs or paddlers. This 


*Chautauqua was a county in New York in which Fredonia, Houghton’s 
home, was located. 

10Mrs. Jane Schoolcraft was the eldest daughter of John Johnston and his 
wife, Susan, who was a daughter of the Chippewa chieftain, Wab-o-jeeg. 
Schoolcraft and Jane Johnston were married on October 12, 1823. 

11Mrs. Schoolcraft had three sisters, Eliza, Charlotte, and Anna Marie. 

12Point Iroquois was named for the place on Lake Superior about twenty 
five miles west of Sault Ste Marie where a war party of Iroquois were defeated 
by Chippewa and Ottawa warriors in 1662. 

13T erritorial Papers of the United States, edited by Clarence E. Carter, 
12:304-5 (Washington, D. C., 1945); Lt. Robert E; Clary was in charge of 
the detachment of soldiers. The interpreter was George Johnston, Indian 
subagent. Schoolcraft, Narrative of an Expedition .. . ,266-67. 
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will give us greater speed than the others & will allow us to make 
all necessary examinations without detaining the other boats. We 
will remain a long time on Lake Superior & ascend several of the 
rivers in order to make our observations as accurately as possible.— 
It is quite possible that we may arrive (by a new arrangement, 
which is not fully determined) at Green Bay sooner than anticipated 
in which case I shall descend to Illinois Riv. etc. in which case 
I will write from that place (perhaps in Sept.) & inform you.—I 
will probably be able to write you from Keweena Point & perhaps 
from Fond du Lac Lk. Sup. by Indian Traders who leave there 
some time in July: But this will be chance rather than otherwise. 

I left some specimens of Strontian at home which I wish you 
would keep carefully for me. 

Tell Tucker I shall celebrate the fourth to him at 10 am. Re 
member me to all & say to some that my time is so completely oc- 
cupied as well as my mind in preparation for our journey that I am 
not able to write to them. 

Farewell for a time. D. H. 





Elizabeth Chandler and the Spread of 
Antislavery Sentiment to Michigan 


Merton L. Dillon 


By THE MIDDLE OF THE 1830's, Micuican had been influenced by 
the antislavery crusade which was spreading over the Northwest, 
inspired by the great religious revivals in western New York and 
propagated by the antislavery agents whom Theodore Dwight Weld 
had organized and trained.’ Yet antislavery sentiment had flourished 
in many places in the West before the agents of Weld began their 
work, and in Michigan, as elsewhere, the message preached by the 
abolitionists of the mid-thirties was not an altogether new thing.” 
Lenawee County in southern Michigan became a major center of 
antislavery opinion before 1833, and throughout the years of the 
sectional controversy, it remained strongly abolitionist. 

Southern Michigan, settled largely by emigrants from western 
New York, where reformers and enthusiasts of all sorts could easily 
win a hearing, proved to be receptive to the antislavery message, 
especially when it was preached by apostles of the new evangelism. 
The first antislavery advocates in Lenawee County, however, were 
not converts of the revivalist Charles G. Finney, of evangelists of 
the Oberlin group, or of Theodore Weld. Rather, they were a 
group of Quakers inspired by an earnest young woman from Phila- 
delphia, Elizabeth Margaret Chandler.* 

1The influence in Michigan of Theodore Dwight Weld and the revivals is 
the principal theme of Arthur R. Kooker, The Antislavery Movement in 
Michigan, 1796-1840, an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1941. Most of the manuscript materials upon which rests the 
somewhat different interpretation developed here were not available to Kooker. 

2This generalization for states other than Michigan is documented in Marion 
C. Miller, The Antislavery Movement in Indiana, an unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1938; Richard F. O’Dell, The Early Anti- 
slavery Movement in Ohio, an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1948; and Merton L. Dillon, “The Antislavery Movement in IIli- 


nois: 1824-1835,” in the Illinois State Historical Society Journal, 47:149-66 
(Summer, 1954). 


8The only modern biography is the brief account, Sarah G. Bowerman, 
“Elizabeth Margaret Chandler,” in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
3:613 CNew York, 1929). 
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In 1832, while most of southern Michigan was still a wolf-infested 
wilderness, some of the Quakers of Lenawee County under the 
leadership of Elizabeth Chandler gathered in their newly con- 
structed meetinghouse on the Raisin River to organize the first 
antislavery society in Michigan Territory. The Raisin River settle- 
ment, located on the very edge of the Michigan frontier, was re- 
mote and undoubtedly in many ways primitive; yet in one sense 
it was not at all isolated. The Quakers who moved to these western 
oak clearings brought with them the goods, the ideas, and the 
institutions of the settled East. The Chandler family hung a por- 
trait of Benjamin Rush on the wall in their new log cabin;® and 
their neighbor, Darius Comstock, was soon riding about in his 
“close carriage . . . that would be called ‘stylish, even in Phila- 
delphia. . . ."° A remarkable zeal for learning permeated the 
frontier settlement. The Chandlers, who had encountered a “great 
grievance” in the community's lack of books, found the shortage 
remedied when the frontiersmen organized the Adrian Library 
Company early in 1832.7 The Chandlers bought a $3.00 share and 
were thus afforded “quite a material addition to the pleasures of a 
winter evening.” Serious Quakers that they were, they approved 
the decision to exclude novels from the library's collection. News- 
papers from Philadelphia, New York, and Boston circulated in the 
neighborhood almost from the time of its settlement.? Nor were 
the educational advantages along the Raisin River limited to printed 
matter. During the winter of 1832-33, a young Quaker lately arrived 
from Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, delivered a free course of lectures at the 
local schoolhouse on chemistry, astronomy, and natural philosophy.'® 


*Ruth Evans to Jane Howell, October 22, 1832, in the Elizabeth M. 

Chonaier Papers in the Michigan Historical Collections at the University of 
ichigan. 

. 5Elizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, December 23, 1830, in the Chandler 
apers. 

®Elizabth Chandler to Jane Howell, [September 30, 1832], in the Chandler 


apers. 
' TElizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, February 29, 1832, in the Chandler 
apers. 
8Elizabeth Chandler to William G. Chandler, February 3, 1833; Ruth 
Evans to Jane Howell, October 22, 1832; Jane Howell to Ruth Evans, July 
25, 1832, in the Chandler Papers. 
*Elizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, June 20, 1832, in the Chandler Papers. 
1Elizabeth Chandler to William G. Chandler, February 3, 1833; Elizabeth 
Chandler to Jane Howell, December 13, 1832, in the Chandler Papers. 
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The new settlers were interested, too, in establishing in Lenawee 
County the same kind of organizations for social control and uplift 
that already flourished in the East. In 1830 a group of reformers 
met in the nearby town of Adrian to form a temperance society. 
By December, 1832, it was holding meetings in both Adrian and 
Tecumseh.'! “The character of the people here is decidedly intel 
ligent, and that in no very trifling degree,” wrote Elizabeth Chand- 
ter to her Philadelphia relatives. And, she added, “bumpkins are 
very scarce... . ! 

The Quakers who had insisted upon transferring so many attri 
butes of civilization to their western home had moved to southern 
Michigan from widely separated parts of the country. The Chand 
lers, who had come from Philadelphia, were soon followed by other 
Pennsylvania Quakers. Darius Comstock had arrived from western 
New York, fresh from completing his contract for the building of 
a section of the Erie Canal.'* At least one family came from New 
Jersey. Several had formerly lived in the Quaker settlement at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio.'* The fact that these people, diverse in geographic 
origin as they were, shared the same intellectual interests and pos- 
sessed an affinity for the same philanthropic causes only emphasizes 
the pervasiveness of those qualities among the Quakers of that time. 
Several of the families on the Raisin River possessed an additional 
bond in their intimate association with the renowned Quaker anti- 
slavery leader, Benjamin Lundy. Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, had been 
Lundy’s home for several years, and there he had founded his news- 
paper, the Genius of Universal Emancipation.‘* He was a close 
friend of the Chandler family, and a relative of Ann Comstock 
and other members of the Raisin River community."® 


11Elizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, December 13, 1832, in the Chandler 
Papers; Memoirs of Lenawee County, Michigan, from the Earliest Times Down 
to the Present, Including a Genealogical and Biographical Record of Repre 
sentative Families in Lenawee County, edited by Richard Illenden Bonner, 
1:311 (Madison, 1909), 

12Elizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, June 20, 1832, in the Chandler Papers. 

18Stephen D. Bingham, Early History of Michigan with Biographies of 
— Members of Congress, Judges and Legislators, 187 (Lansing, 

8). 

14Elizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, September 7, 1831; November 11, 
1833, in the Chandler Papers. 

15Fred Landon, “Benjamin Lundy,” in the Dictionary of American Biogra 
phy, 11:506-7 (New York, 1933). 

16Jane Howell to Elizabeth Chandler, January 9, 1833; Elizabeth Chandler 
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But it was Elizabeth Chandler who gave the community its dis- 
tinctive philanthropic tone. Indeed, her humanitarian zeal could 
hardly have been exceeded by any other settler in Michigan Terri- 
tory at that early date, and her fame as a reformer certainly was not. 
As editor of the “female department” of Lundy’s Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, Elizabeth Chandler occupied the distinguished 
position in the reform movement which all of her talents and 
inclinations admirably qualified her to fill. She was born in Dela- 
ware in 1807, but after the early death of her mother, her father 
moved his young children to Philadelphia, where he practiced medi- 
cine. Here he, too, soon died, leaving Elizabeth and her brothers 
to be reared by Quaker relatives. Elizabeth attended a Quaker 
school and was given a strict religious training by her grandmother. 
Unusually solemn for a child, Elizabeth rarely went out in com- 
pany except to attend the regular meetings of the Society of Friends. 
Her self-imposed seclusion gave her time to read widely in religious 
works and in the romantic literature of the day, which probably 
reinforced her natural, sentimental inclinations. She was introspec- 
tive and sensitive beyond the normal, even for that age; and almost 
as a matter of course, she early became concerned with the in- 
justices and cruelties of the world.'? 

Although Elizabeth Chandler was only twenty-three years old 
when she came to the Raisin River settlement, her record of partici- 
pation in the reform movement was already long. While still hardly 
more than a child, she had begun to write verse in the extravagant 
style of the era. The thernes she chose were almost always humani- 
tarian in nature. Possessing the capacity, not rare among reformers 
of the early nineteenth century, to be interested in all good causes 
and grieved by all cruelties, she could become incensed about evils 
so diverse as dueling, the mistreatment of the southern Indians, the 
horrors of war, and the cruel fate of the deaf and dumb.'* Well 
aware of the superiority of her intellectual powers, she especially 


to Jane Howell, February [12], 1832; Benjamin Lundy to Elizabeth Chandler, 
March 30, 1833, in the Chandler Papers. 

17Bowerman, “Elizabeth Margaret Chandler,” in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, 3:613; Elizabeth Temes Chandler, The Poetical Works of 
Elizabeth Margaret Chandler, with a Memoir of Her Life and Character by 
Benjamin Lundy, 7-10 (Philadelphia, 1836); Elizabeth Margaret Chandler, 
Essays, Philanthropic and Moral, 65-66 (Philadelphia, 1836). 

18Chandler, Poetical Works, 80, 83-85, 133-34, 162-64, 180. 
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regretted the inferior status that society assigned to her as a woman. 
She advocated a greater degree of education for women and prophe- 
sied eventual equality for her sex: “. . . and shall proud man 
forbear,/The converse of the mind with her to share?/No! she with 
him shall knowledge’s pages scan,/And be the partner, not the toy, 
of man.”!® Miss Chandler’s indignation at the perpetrators of such 
wrongs was almost unbounded. “I have sometimes felt/As 1 could 
hate my country for her guilt,” she wrote; and she once admitted 
in verse that she had “learn’d too much of woe and wrong,/Of 
hearts all crush’d by oppression strong,/To deem the earth, as in 
other days,/A fairy theme for a poet's lays.’*° 

As a conscientious member of the Society of Friends, Miss Chand- 
ler could not be reconciled with the world; and as a serious intel- 
lectual, highly moral young woman, she could not sympathize with 
the gay society of Philadelphia, which, she thought, placed too 
little value on moral earnestness and intellectual attainments. She 
deplored the “fondness for show, ornament, and extravagance” 
which prevailed in the country “almost to the exclusion of a desire 
for the better wealth of substantial acquirements and moral ex- 
cellence. "21 After surveying current conditions and finding 
most of them bad, she searched for an explanation of the general 
depravity. Like so many other reformers, she eventually blamed 
slavery for most of the ills of the day. In arriving at that analysis, 
she was encouraged by Benjamin Lundy, who had read her poem, 
“The Slave-Ship,” for which she received third prize in a literary 


contest. Lundy, finding the poem full of genuine emotion, if not 
of literary excellence, persuaded her to write similar items for his 
antislavery journal. From the time she made her first contribution 
to the Genius of Universal Emancipation in 1826, Elizabeth Chand- 


ler had become more and more devoted to the single theme of oppo- 
sition to slavery until by the time she arrived in Lenawee County 
in 1830, probably no woman in the country was better known as a 
proponent of antislavery ideas than she.** 

There were many antislavery advocates living in the North whose 
knowledge of slavery was a product of their experience. A sizeable 

19Chandler, Poetical Works, 178. 

20Chandler, Poetical Works, 77, 118. 


21Chandler, Essays, 117. 
22Chandler, Poetical Works, 11-16. 
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group of Southerners had moved to the North in order to disasso- 
ciate themselves from an institution which they believed to be 
thoroughly evil. Elizabeth Chandler, however, was not one of them. 
Although her acquaintance with slavery was obtained purely from 
books, rumor, and her own vivid imagination, she was quite as 
indignant about its existence as were, for example, Sarah Moore 
and Angelina Emily Grimké of Philadelphia, who had once been 
slaveholders. Her lack of personal knowledge of slavery did not 
prove to be a literary disadvantage, for her peculiar powers of em- 
pathy allowed her to portray with great poignancy the deepest 
sufferings of slaves. 

Miss Chandler's verse was frankly intended to appeal to the emo- 
tions. Her essays, on the other hand, were competently written 
arguments directed toward the conscience and reason of women 
readers. In her prose work, which utilized most of the standard 
religious and moral appeals against slavery, she developed an anti- 
slavery argument that went in substance approximately like this:** 
The slave is a man, the child of God. As such, he has a soul 
destined for eternity; he can not, therefore, be transmuted into 
property. Moreover, the institution of slavery is specifically pro- 
hibited by Scripture and is in obvious conflict with the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence. Slaveholders themselves are 
robbers guilty of perpetuating a sin whose “cruelty and oppression 
are yet unexpunged vestiges of heathen barbarism.”** They are 
the defenders of a system that has produced nothing but evil. It is 
a bane to both Negroes and whites. If the Negro appears to be 
inferior to white men in his intellect and in his moral character, 
we ought not for that reason to conclude that he is incapable of 
freedom. We must understand that his condition results not from 
inborn racial inferiority, but from his status as a slave. Free him, 
educate him, and he wil] assume the attributes of other free men. 
Slavery is either positively right, or it is positively wrong. We can 
not possibly take a middle ground on that subject. Although we 
may admit that we do not know exactly how slavery can be ended, 
our duty remains nonetheless clear. We must realize that “the 
stain of blood-guiltiness and oppression is upon [our] land, and 


28Chandler, Essays, passim. 
24Chandler, Essays, 89. 
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that each of [us] is in some degree responsible for her crimes. . . .””® 
We must confess immediately that slavery is wrong and that it 
must be abolished. We must form antislavery societies. We have 
no other choice. Indeed, participation in the antislavery movement 
is an imperative duty enjoined by God. 

In addition to presenting a comprehensive indictment of slavery 
and slaveholders, Elizabeth Chandler's special object was to promote 
the growth of the free-preduce movement, an organized campaign 
to eliminate the consumption of goods produced by slave labor. 
When she organized the antislavery society at Raisin River, the 
aim of using only free produce was made a part of its program.”® 
The idea was an old one among the Quakers. Early in the 
eighteenth century, Benjamin Lay had consistently refused to eat 
food produced by slaves, and John Woolman, whose journal became 
a standard part of Quaker reading fare, recorded his opposition 
to the consumption of slave products. The movement was based 
on the theory that the person who used the products of slave labor 
was in some sense responsible for the perpetuation of slavery, was 
indeed involved in the sin of slavery. As one Quaker abolitionist 
later expressed it, “The purchaser of slave produce is, himself, 
virtually the plunderer of the slaves. . . . And the consumers . . 
are slaveholders.”?? 

The free-produce reform, with its character of passive resistance, 
proved especially appealing to Quakers. Benjamin Lundy began 
to publicize the idea in the early 1820's, and in 1827 the Free 
Produce Society of Pennsylvania was organized in Philadelphia by 
Quakers.”* It was natural enough, then, that Elizabeth Chandler 
who began writing at the height of the movement, should soon do 
her part to further this distinctively Quaker enterprise. She joined 
the Ladies’ Free Produce Society of Philadelphia,?® wrote numerous 
poems and essays designed to persuade Northerners to abstain from 

25Chandler, Essays, 69. ; 

26Ruth Evans to Jane Howell, October 22, 1832, in the Chandler Papers. 

27Ruth Ketring Nuermberger, The Free Produce Movement, a Quacker 
Protest against Slavery, 5 (Durham, 1942); Lewis C. Gunn, Address to 
Abolitionists ( Philadelphia, 1838), quoted in Nuermberger, Free Produce 
Movement, 26. 

28Nuermberger, Free Produce Movement, 14, 101; Thomas Edward Drake, 
Quakers and Slavery in America, 118 (New Haven, 1950). 


28Chandler, Poetical Works, 11; Elizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, April 
15, 1831, in the Chandler Papers. 
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the use of such slave-grown products as cotton and sugar, and 
eventually introduced the free-produce idea into Michigan. The 
character of her argument as she expressed it in verse is perhaps 
sufficiently shown by these lines from one of her compositions: 
“Oh press me not to taste again/Of those luxurious banquet sweets! / 
Or hide from view the dark red stain,/That still my shuddering 
vision meets,”*° 

Elizabeth Chandler wrote effectively and voluminously. If by 
twentieth-century standards she did not write verse well, the fact 
remains that her literary production enjoyed a considerable popu- 
larity in her day. Benjamin Lundy, who claimed that he had seen 
“many” of her essays “copied into more than twenty papers,” assured 
her that her work had attracted the attention of thousands, and he 
received letters from women who testified to the encouragement in 
conducting their own antislavery activities that they had obtained 
from the lavishly sentimental poems and essays of Elizabeth 
Chandler.** 

In 1829, the year before she arrived in Michigan, Elizabeth 
Chandler became editor of the “Ladies Repository” of the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation. This was not the sort of position which 
was accompanied by an office and a settled location; for Lundy was 
an itinerant editor who published his journal wherever—and when- 
ever—convenience allowed. It was somehow fitting, therefore, that 
the Chandler household should also undergo an upheaval. Soon 
after Miss Chandler had accepted her appointment as Lundy’s 
aide, her brother Thomas decided to buy a farm in Michigan Terri- 
tory. In the summer of 1830, the two of them, accompanied by their 
aunt, Ruth Evans, and their little bond servant, Emily, left Phila- 
delphia and moved to the farm they called “Hazelbrook” near 
Tecumseh in Lenawee County. Thus southern Michigan became 
the home of one of the most important of the early popularizers of 
antislavery ideas. 

Four years before, Lenawee County had been total wilderness. 
Now in 1830, it was being settled rapidly, and houses and barns 
dotted the countryside. Yet the great distance that separated Lenawee 


80Chandler, Poetical Works, 108-9. 


%1Benjamin Lundy to Elizabeth Chandler, [April 2, 1831], March 30, 1833, 
in the Chandler Papers. 
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County from the centers of antislavery agitation hardly made it 
the ideal location for the editor of an antislavery journal. Benja- 
min Lundy realized this. “My valued friend,” he wrote, “if thee 
but knew of half the good thee is doing in the holy cause . ; 
I am sure thee would see the propriety of placing thyself in a 
situation where thee might have every advantage that the most 
extensive and early information of passing events would give thee.”*” 
Life in the West, however, did not prove quite so stifling to this 
reformer’s literary activity as Lundy feared. Despite her move to 
Michigan Territory, Miss Chandler continued to conduct her de 
partment for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. And, in any 
case, it was almost unseemly for an editor who traveled about as 
much as Lundy to present his assistant with a complaint, however 
well-founded, merely because she chose to move to Michigan. 

Still, the early 1830’s were feverish days for the Eastern aboli 
tionists, and one who removed himself to the Michigan frontier 
was certain to miss much in the way of personal participation. Miss 
Chandler could not, for example, be at home in the great city of 
Philadelphia in January, 1831, to witness the effect of the first copies 
of William Lloyd Garrison’s abolitionist newspaper, the Liberator; 
she could not be present in December, 1833, when the American 
Anti-Slavery Society was erganized in the Adelphi Building in 
Philadelphia; and she could not travel, as her friend Lydia White 
did in the summer of 1833, to Canterbury, Connecticut, to inter 
view the much-publicized abolitionist, Prudence Crandall, whose 
school had been closed because she dared to admit colored pupils.** 

The move to Michigan thus limited Elizabeth Chandler's per- 
sonal contact with the Eastern antislavery movement. But it would 
have been strange indeed had either Miss Chandler or her Philadel 
phia friends, among whom was the noted Quaker philanthropist, 
Roberts Vaux, been willing that she remain ignorant of events in 


the East or silent in expressing antislavery ideas.* The eight or 
ten newspapers received by Darius Comstock supplied much infor 
mation useful for her purposes, and Benjamin Lundy continued to 


82Benjamin Lundy to Elizabeth Chandler, [April 2, 1831], in the Chandler 
Papers. 

33Jane Howell to Ruth Evans, September 1, 1833, in the Chandler Papers. 

34Jane Howell to Ruth Evans, December 30, 1830, in the Chandler Papers. 
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send her topics he considered suitable for essays. In addition, she 
was in constant communication with relatives and friends in Phila- 
delphia, who sent her news of the progress of abolitionism in the 
East.*® 

Soon after Elizabeth Chandler reached her Western home, Phila- 
delphia relatives sent word that William Lloyd Garrison, who had 
formerly been one of Lundy's editorial assistants, had been in the 
city publicizing his plans to establish a new abolitionist journal. 
On January 1, 1831, less than five months after the Chandlers 
arrived in Michigan, the first issue of his Liberator was published 
in Boston. Lundy, desiring that Elizabeth Chandler be kept in- 
formed of all important developments in antislavery thought, re- 
quested Garrison to make sure she received a copy regularly.” 
Thus, from the start of its publication, the Boston Liberator reached 
southern Michigan. Garrison, finished with soft language and 
temporizing, allowed his newspaper to reflect a militancy that 
Quakers ordinarily did not indulge in; yet the Liberator was read 
with favor by the Quaker settlers in Lenawee County. Elizabeth 
Chandler, of course, received the newspaper free of charge, but Ann 
Comstock, after reading several issues, announced that she intended 
to become a paid subscriber. Ruth Evans, Miss Chandler’s aunt, 
who had thought the Liberator “very good” in 1831, decided by 
1834 that it was “an excellent” antislavery paper.*7 

None of the members of the Chandler household found the 
doctrines of Garrison too radical. Both Elizabeth and Thomas Chand- 
ler corresponded with him,** and Garrison published her “Letters 
to Isabel,” a series of free-produce essays, in the Liberator early in 
1832.8 When news arrived in Michigan that Garrison’s radical 
statements had caused him to lose much support in Philadelphia, 
Ruth Evans expressed the hope that the citizens of the city did 
not “generally feel so much hardness toward him.” She herself 


85Ruth Evans to Jane Howell, March 16, 1834; Benjamin Lundy to Eliza- 
beth Chandler, [April 2, 1831], in the Chandler Papers. 

86Anna Coe to Elizabeth Chandler, August 30, 1830; Benjamin Lundy to 
Elizabeth Chandler, [April 2, 1831], in the Chandler Papers. 


87Ruth Evans to Jane Howell, May 30, 1831; March 16, 1834, in the 
Chandler Papers. 


38] iberator (Boston), April 21, 1832; January 19, 1833; May 10, 1834. 
89] iberator (Boston), January 21, 28, February 4, 11, 18, 1832. 
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did “not give credence to all that [was] said against him,” and 
thought much of it was slander spread by his “many enemies that 
would rejoice at his downfall. . . .”# 

Antislavery sentiment in southern Michigan received additional 
reinforcement in February, 1832, with the arrival of Benjamin 
Lundy, who had once again embarked on one of his periodic jour- 
neys that sometimes took him across half the continent. After tour- 
ing the Negro settlement in Ontario, Lundy arrived at the Raisin 
River community, where he was a guest of the Chandler family.*! 
There he discussed recent events in the antislavery movement, re- 
newed his acquaintance with several old friends in the neighbor 
hood, and persuaded some of them to subscribe to his newspaper. 
Elizabeth Chandler, anticipating important results from Lundy’s 
visit, hoped that a more general circulation of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation would be “the means of extending the Eman 
cipation Spirit” which already prevailed “in a very good degree” 
through the settlement.‘ 

Lundy did not attempt to organize an antislavery society in Mich 
igan before he continued his travels into Ohio; he left that task 
to his editorial associate. Elizabeth Chandler waited all summer 
before taking any decisive action; then, during the first week in 
October, at the River Raisin valley meetinghouse, a group of 
Quakers under her leadership founded the first antislavery society 
in Michigan Territory. The organization started auspiciously with 
plans to hold meetings each month. It was expected that twelve 
new members would be added at the end of October.“ Antislavery 
principles continued to gain ground in the community during the 
next year. In the spring of 1834, Daniel Smith, the Quaker preacher 
in the settlement, delivered a public sermon on the subject.“ 

Suddenly in the fall of 1834, Elizabeth Chandler’s work in the 


antislavery movement came to an unexpected end. She fell ill late 


49Ruth Evans to Jane Howell, March 5, 1835, in the Chandler Papers. 
Pm account of the journey appears in the Liberator (Boston), August 18, 
] . 
42Elizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, February [12], 1832, in the Chandler 
Papers. 
48Ruth Evans to Jane Howell, October 22, 1832, in the Chandler Papers; 
Laura S. Haviland, A Woman's Life Work: Including Thirty Years’ Service on 
the Underground Railroad and in the War, 32 (Grand Rapids, 1897). 
44Elizabeth Chandler to Jane Howell, March 9, 1834, in the Chandler 
Papers. 
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in the summer of a “protracted remittent fever,” and on November 
2 she died. Her brother sent the news to William Lloyd Garrison 
two days later. Garrison prepared an obituary notice on the “Death 
of a Meritorious Female Abolitionist” and printed it in the Liber- 
ator.*® Benjamin Lundy, who was at that time in Mexico, did 
not hear about her death until months later. When he received 
the news, “he shed many tears . . . and paced the room for some 
time.” The death of Elizabeth Chandler, he wrote, had deprived 
him “of the dearest sister 1 had upon earth.”* 

Antislavery sentiment in Lenawee County had been placed on 
too firm a basis for its progress to halt with the death of its prin- 
cipal exponent. After an antislavery agent from Oberlin College 
had completed his tour of Michigan in 1837, he reported that “in 
no part of the state have I found a fairer beginning made” than 
in Lenawee County.*? His observation was probably accurate; for 
Lenawee alone of the counties of Michigan had for so long con- 
tained a center of both Quaker and Garrisonian antislavery ideas. 
Although the Raisin River settlers welcomed antislavery agents of 
the Oberlin group, cooperated with them in the formation of a 
state antislavery society, and in due time accepted the necessity of 
political action in the antislavery cause, they also long retained 
their close association with other sources of antislavery thought. 
Some people in the Raisin River community continued to read 
both the Genius of Universal Emancipation and the Liberator so 
long as the two were published.** In 1842, Charles C. Burleigh, 
Garrisonian abolitionist and editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, 
made a visit at the home of Thomas Chandler.*® Garrison, himself, 
visited the settlement in 1853 and was invited to make his head- 
quarters with the Comstock family should he decide to come there 
again. 

45] iberator (Boston), November 29, 1834. 

46Ruth Evans to Jane Howell, July 29, 1835; Benjamin Lundy to Thomas 
Chandler, March 6, 1835, in the Chandler Papers. 

4TJohn P. Cowles to “Friend [Darius] Comstock,” February 16, 1837, in 
the Chandler Papers. 

48Benjamin Lundy to Thomas Chandler, June 7, 1838, in the Chandler 
Papers; Thomas Chandler to William L. Garrison, October 29, 1865, in the 
William Lloyd Garrison Papers at the Boston Public Library. 

49Jane Howell to Thomas Chandler, May 22, 1842, in the Chandler Papers. 

50Thomas Chandler to William L. Garrison, December 16, 1853; October 
29, 1865, in the Garrison Papers. 
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Although the initiative for establishing the Michigan Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1836 apparently came from Presbyterians, mem- 
bers of the Quaker settlement in Lenawee County took a leading 
part in its formation. One hundred and six Lenawee County citi- 
zens—more than twice as many as from any other county in Michigan 
—-signed the call to hold the antislavery convention that organized 
the state society. Darius Comstock acted as chairman of the organ- 
izational meeting held in the Presbyterian Church at Ann Arbor 
on November 10, 1836. Thomas Chandler served on the three-man 
committee that drew up the society's constitution; Darius Jackson, 
a neighbor of the Chandlers, was made a member of the executive 
committee; and Darius Comstock was elected a vice president.™ 

The Lenawee County Quakers took part also in other character- 
istic abolitionist activity. Especially did they prove willing to go 
beyond the extension of merely abstract sympathy toward fugitives 
from slavery and freed Negroes. The historian of the Underground 
Railroad included in his list of persons who aided fugitive slaves more 
names from Lenawee than from any other county in Michigan.*” 
Free Negro farmers lived in Raisin Township and participated in the 
local antislavery organization.®* At the nearby town of Addison, Prior 
Foster, a free Negro, was allowed to establish and operate the Wood- 
stock Manual Labor Institute for the training of members of his 
race. A few miles away at Rollin, Elizabeth L. Comstock aided 
runaway slaves and worked for the freedmen after the Civil War.™ 
Laura S. Haviland, daughter of the Quaker preacher, Daniel Smith, 
became one of the most famous of the many women who participated 
in the antislavery movement.” She was an enthusiastic member of 
the Underground Railroad, and her Raisin Institute, a manual-labor 


51] iberator (Boston), December 10, 1836; Kooker, The Antislavery Move 
ment in Michigan, chapter 5. 

52Wilbur H. Siebert, The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom, 
412-13 (New York, 1898). 

53Signal of Liberty (Ann Arbor), September 12, 1842. 

54Printed circular of the Woodstock Manual Labor Institute in the James G. 
Birney Papers in the William L. Clements Library at the University of Mich- 
igan; Charles A. Parker, “Early History of the Village of Addison,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 26:266 (Lansing, 1896). 

55C. Hare, Life and Letters of Elizabeth L. Comstock, 61 and following 
(London, 1895). 

56Haviland, A Woman's Life Work is a detailed account of her activities. 
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school started in 1837, advertised that it was “open to all applicants 
of suitable age and moral character irrespective of complexion or 
condition.”®* 

The Quaker antislavery sentiment in Lenawee County might 
have lost its vigor, and certainly it would have been productive of 
small results, had it not gradually merged with the strong, evangel- 
ical strand of antislavery thought which, appearing in the mid- 
1830's, gradually prevailed in southern Michigan, especially among 
members of the Presbyterian and Congregational churches who had 
once lived in western New York or in New England. But the 
abolitionist message so ably preached by the crusaders of the Weld- 
Finney group had been anticipated in southern Michigan by the 
appeals of Benjamin Lundy and William Lloyd Garrison, which had 
reached the state through the agency of Elizabeth Margaret Chand 
ler and other Quakers. Thus the antislavery work of the men and 
women who preceded the agents of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in Michigan contributed to the success of the well-organized 
abolitionist campaigns of the 1830's. 


57Signal of Liberty (Ann Arbor), May 23, 1842. 





Lilly Lindquist Arndt 
Helen J. Hanlon and Dora D. Wiseman 


Lutty Linpguist Arnot says, “I don’t feel like a pioneer—more like 
a stubborn fighter.” But isn’t the stubborn fighting for a cause an 
attribute of all pioneers? 

Mrs. Arndt was born Lilly Lindquist in Stockholm, Sweden. She 
lived in Germany and France during her childhood until at the age 
of sixteen she came to the United States. Two years later she entered 
Smith College with a condition in English. 

“I had to write fortnightly themes,” she said in explanation of her 
conditional grade, “and since I knew so little English, I wrote them 
in Swedish and translated them with the help of a dictionary. One 
day the teacher (in a class of one hundred we were unknown to 
her) said sarcastically: ‘If Miss Lindquist would use simple English 
instead of big dictionary words her subject would be good.’ This so 
angered a friend of mine that she spoke up and said: ‘Miss Jordan, 
if you had lived in Sweden two years and had to write themes in 
Swedish, how good do you think your language would be?’ ” 

Mrs. Arndt became a language expert because of circumstances, 
she says. One circumstance was her maiden name, Lindquist, which 
means “language expert”; another, her early struggles with English. 
Then, too, annual trips to Europe also probably had much to do 
with her interest in languages, of which she has studied Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Gothic, Old High German, Middle High German, 
Old French, Old English, modern French, and modern German. 
After her graduation from Smith College in 1899, she studied 
phonetics at the Sorbonne and at the University of Berlin. 

Mrs. Arndt became a preceptress (assistant principal) of the 
Ypsilanti High School in 1900 and three years later applied for a 
position to teach French and German at Eastern High School in 
Detroit. Because she had none of the powerful political friends 
necessary for appointment at that time, the principal of Eastern 
discouraged her from seeking a position in Detroit. 
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From 1905 to 1908 she was head of the department of French 
and German at St. Agnes School, Belleville, Ontario. In 1908-09 
she was head of the department of French and German at Calumet 
High School, Calumet. In 1909-10 she taught at Asbury Park High 
School, Asbury Park, New Jersey. In 1910 Superintendent Wales 
Martindale invited her to come to Detroit to teach French and 
German. She taught at Cass High School until 1914, when she 
began teaching at Northwestern High School. In 1919 Mrs. Arndt 
taught French at the Detroit Teachers College. After this institu- 
tion became part of Wayne University, she continued to teach classes 
at the college and also to supervise in the Detroit high schools. Most 
supervisors taught classes in the college and were considered as being 
both on the college faculty and in the division of instruction of the 
Detroit public schools. When she retired she retired from both 
positions. 

During her years in Detroit, Mrs. Arndt conceived the idea of a 
general language course which would reveal the basis of our English 
language and provide a background for students who would later 
study foreign languages. She gave much credit to Dr. Charles Judd 
of the University of Chicago for her first inspiration, and to many 
outstanding men in the educational circles of Detroit for the oppor 
tunity to work out her ideas. Her book, General Language English 
and Its Foreign Relations, published in 1914, was a real experiment, 
especially at a time when many felt that foreign languages were a 
waste of time and general language a hodge-podge. General Lan- 
guage is a course in easy linguistics brought to the level of seventh 
and eighth grade pupils and is used widely in Detroit and elsewhere. 
Mrs. Arndt is also the coauthor with Arthur G. Bovee of Une 
Aventure en Francais, a French text used in Detroit, which was 
published in 1934. 

Mrs. Arndt retired in 1947. In 1948 she married Kurt Arndt, a 
retired engineer. At present she is living in Lima, Peru, where she 
went in 1949 with her husband. Thus she adds another experience 
to her life, which she describes as “long and rich and full of 
experiences.” 





LILLY LINDQUIST ARNDT 








The Monroe County Historical Society 
Lewis Beeson 


THE HISTORICAL MARKING PROGRAM OF THE MONROE COUNTY His- 
torical Society could well be emulated by other historical associations 
in Michigan. First conceived in the 1930's, the plan to mark sites 
and events in one of Michigan’s most historic counties was brought 
to fruition in the past year by Mr. JS Gray, chairman of the 
Monroe County Historical Society's Historical Trails Committee, 
with the erection of fourteen enameled aluminum markers. Thirty 
markers in all are to be put up in Monroe County. The erection 
of the markers is part of a plan to have a historic trail in the city 
and county as an attraction to residents and tourists, and as a 
feature of the educational program of the Monroe County 
Historical Society. 

The first two markers to be received were displayed at the 1955 
annual meeting of the society May 5. These commemorated Old 
Wayne Stockade and Historic River Raisin. These two and eleven 
others have since‘been erected in the city. The fourteenth marker, 
to St. Joseph Sur la Baie Catholic Church, was dedicated at Erie, 
October 9. The money is available and the text prepared for a 
fifteenth marker. This marker will point out the historical impor- 
tance of the First Presbyterian Church, which was established by 
the Reverend John Montieth January 13, 1820, on land donated 
by Colonel Richard M. Johnson. It was in this church that George 
Armstrong Custer and Elizabeth C. Bacon were married. 

The sites, events, and persons for which markers have been 
erected, in addition to those mentioned above, are Capture of 
General James Winchester, River Raisin Massacre of 1813, Old 
Whipping Post, Anderson Trading Post, Memorial Place, Monroe 
County Since 1817, Murder of Captain Nathaniel G. T. Hart, 
Old Michigan Southern, Monroe’s Paper Industry, First Mail, 
and Major-General George Armstrong Custer. Typical of the 
markers is that to the River Raisin Massacre of 1813 which reads: 


Log homes of French settlers loyal to the American cause lined the 
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banks of the River Raisin here when war was declared against Great 
Britain in 1812. 

Kentucky and Ohio recruits under General James Winchester were 
the victims of a surprise attack by the British and their Indian allies Jan. 
22, 1813, after coming to defense of the settlement. Winchester, sep- 
arated from his troops was captured and induced to surrender. 

Safe conduct failed for the sick and wounded soldiers and the settlers 
left in the French homes on the battlefield when the British marched 
their prisoners away the next day, Jan. 23. Frenzied Indians set the 
buildings on fire burning the occupants alive or killing them as they 
sought escape. 


Most impressive was the ceremony September 3 when the statue 
of General George Armstrong Custer in Monroe was rededicated 
after being moved from Soldiers and Sailors Park to a more central 
and visible location at the southwest corner of North Monroe 
Street and West Elm Avenue, and a new marker at this site was 
dedicated. An estimated fifteen hundred persons were present at 
the dedication which was sponsored by the First Cavalry Division 
Association. General Custer’s old command, the Seventh Cavalry 
Regiment, is a component of the First Division. Members of the 


association devoted a day of their eighth annual reunion, which 
was held in Detroit, to the visit to Monroe in order to participate 
in the ceremony. The new marker to Custer, adjacent to the re- 
located statue, was purchased by the First Cavalry Division Associa- 
tion. Its text is as follows: 


Born in New Rumley, Ohio, George A. Custer grew up in Monroe in 
the home of his half-sister, Mrs. David Reed. February 9, 1864, in the 
Presbyterian Church here, he married Libbie, only daughter of Judge 
Daniel S. Bacon. 

During the Civil War, he received six brevets and was made Major- 
General before he was 26 years old, a rare distinction. 

From 1866 until his death at the Battle of the Little Big Horn, Gen- 
eral Custer commanded the famous Seventh Cavalry Regiment, leading 
them in scouting and Indian fighting throughout Kansas and the Dakota 
Territory. 

This statue of General Custer, created by Edward C. Potter, was 
erected by the State of Michigan, unveiled by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer 
and dedicated by President William Howard Taft, June 4, 1910. The 
statue was rededicated September 3, 1955, by the First Cavalry Division 
of which Custer’s Seventh Cavalry Regiment was a part. 


Two grandnephews of General Custer, Colonel Brice C. W. 
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Custer and Lieutenant Colonel Charles A. Custer, represented the 
Custer family at the rededication. Chief speaker was Major Gen- 
eral Vern D. Mudge, military advisor to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and a former commander of the Seventh Cavalry. 
Colonel Walter E. Finnegan, who commanded the regiment in 
World War II, also was on the program. Representing the state 
of Michigan was Governor G. Mennen Williams, who welcomed the 
First Cavalry Division Association to Monroe. 

The moving spirit in the relocation of the Custer statue was Dr. 
Lawrence A. Frost, a member of the Historic Trails Committee 
and an authority on Custer history, who was master of ceremonies 
at the rededication. Lieutenant Colonel Charles A. Custer present- 
ed a guidon that was used by the First Michigan Cavalry Brigade 
in the Civil War when General George Armstrong Custer com- 
manded it to Dr. Frost. Dr. Frost is primarily responsible for the 
excellent collection of Custer memorabilia on exhibit in the museum 
of the Monroe County Historical Society. Among the articles dis 
played in the Custer room of the museum are Custer's Remington 
buffalo gun, a buffalo coat worn by Custer, the ‘desk Custer used 
at Fort Abraham Lincoln, and a trunk used by Custer. 

The marker to St. Joseph sur la Baie Catholic Church is the 
latest one to be dedicated by the Historic Trails Committee. The 
principal speaker at the dedication October 9 was the Reverend 
George W. Pare, historian of the Detroit archdiocese, who wrote 
the text for the marker. It records the early history of the parish. 
The legend reads: 

The parish of St. Joseph, fourth oldest in the Archdiocese of Detroit, 
dates from the arrival of the hardy French pioneers who began about 
1790 making their clearings in the dense walnut stands behind the 
shores of Maumee Bay. To Father Gabriel Richard who from Detroit 
often visited the settlement between 1798 and 1820 it was St. Joseph de 
la Baie Miami. The primitive log church built near the bay shore in 
1819 was replaced by a frame structure in 1826. The present church 


on a more accessible site was erected in 1851 and consecrated by Bishop 
Peter Paul LeFevere in 1852. Benit Soit Dieu 


In presenting the marker to the church, Mrs. Berneice Knaggs, 
president of the Monroe County Historical Society, stated that 


It gives me great pleasure to be here today on this historic and memorable 
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occasion. I am happy indeed to be present at the unveiling of this his- 
toric marker because it not only marks the site of one of the oldest 
churches in the state but also because you are the first participant from 
the county to join with the historical society in the marking of historical 
places. The history of Monroe County and the Catholic church are 
closely interwoven. 

As you know the Historic Trails Committee is long standing and has 
had many difficulties to overcome. The first markers began to take form 
during Works Progress Administration days and later were partially 
destroyed by a warehouse fire. Just before World War II much ma- 
terial had been gathered for setting forth Monroe’s interesting history in 
markers. A historic trail was planned, with the local historical museum, 
then taking form, as a focal point of interest. War interrupted the 
project. Materials were restricted. Bronze markers could not be ob- 
tained. The times became inappropriate for such an enterprise. After 
World War II came the war in Korea and disturbed conditions that 
delayed a resumption of the effort. Not until this year was its revival 
deemed practical. The project stems from a plan to have a historic 
trail in the city and county as an attraction both to residents and visitors 
and tourists. 


The Reverend Lambert LaVoy, present pastor of St. Joseph’s, 
accepted the marker on behalf of his church. 

The city of Monroe paid for half the cost of moving the Custer 
statue. The other half was paid through contributions of $1,500 
each by the Detroit Edison Company, the River Raisin Paper 
Company, and the Monroe Auto Equipment Company. The Mon- 
roe Business Men’s Association, The Monroe Women’s Club, the 
Monroe Exchange Club, the Monroe Rotary Club, the Monroe 
Branch of the American Association of University Women, the 
Thrift Shop Association, the Friends in Council, the Nancy de 
Graff Toll chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Monroe Business and Professional Women’s Club, the First 
Cavalry Division Association, St. Joseph’s Parish, and the First 
Presbyterian Church each have met the expenses of a historical 
marker; and two have been paid for by anonymous donors. 

This record of fourteen markers erected and paid for is to be 
credited to the energetic leadership of the Historic Trails Com- 
mittee’s chairman, JS Gray, publisher of the Monroe Evening News; 
and the other members of the Committee. These are Mrs. Marion 
Childs, cochairman, Dr. Lawrence A. Frost, Samuel Carleton, Mrs. 
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Lillian Navarre, Mrs. Mary Baume, Mrs. Ruby Cline, and William 
Taft. 

The markers project of the Monroe County Historical Society 
is but one of several which have been activated under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Berneice Knaggs. The society has a well-rounded 
program. Focal point of the society is its museum which is housed 
in a historic building standing on most historic grounds. This is 
the former residence of Dr. Alfred Isaac Sawyer at 320 East Front 
Street. Dr. Sawyer settled in Monroe in 1857. His house replaced 
the log cabin of Colonel Francois Navarre, Monroe’s first white 
settler, who had secured the land by deed in 1785 from the local 
Potawatomi Indians. 

Francois Navarre came to Monroe in 1780 and was the founder 
of the Riviere aux Raisins settlement, as it was first called. River 
Raisin was the fourth settlement in all Michigan, being preceded 
by Sault Sainte Marie, Detroit, and Mackinac. Later the British 
and Americans called the settlement Frenchtown because all of 
the people were French. 

Frangois Navarre’s cabin was used as the headquarters of General 
Anthony Wayne and General Arthur St. Clair, and by General 
James Winchester at the time of the bloody River Raisin Massacre in 
1813. A grapevine planted by Frangois Navarre still thrives and 
can be seen near the museum building. 

The cabin first served as a trading post for the wandering Indians. 
The first white child of Frenchtown was born in the cabin. The 
Sawyer house replaced the cabin when Monroe was a small resi- 
dential village. It has stood through the Civil War and two world 
wars to see Monroe grow from a village to a town and then to 
an industrial city with fine homes, schools, churches, and factories. 
Today such worthy organizations as the Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Red Cross, and the Monroe County Historical Society have their 
headquarters in the old home. 

Edward C. Steiner is museum director and Mrs. Florence Kirt- 
land, museum curator. The museum is open from 1:00 p.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Wednesdays and Thursdays, and by appointment. The 
society has published an attractive booklet on the museum. School 
classes make extensive use of the museum and its exhibits. In 
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addition the following illustrated talks are available: Pioneer Farms, 
Pioneer Home Life, Indian Lore, Monroe County and the Civil 
War, and Children’s Toys of Long Ago. 

A project which is close to completion by the Monroe County 
Historical Society is the moving of a log cabin from its original 
location to the Monroe County fairgrounds. Under the leadership 
of George Paxson, the society purchased a large log cabin with 
two rooms and a loft for $300. The cabin, built about 1859, is 
well preserved. Many of the hewn logs used on the side walls are 
nearly a foot square. Some of the logs are twenty-seven feet long. 
The cost of moving and restoring the cabin is estimated at $600. 
When moved, the cabin will be located at Ole MacDonald’s Farm 
at the fairgrounds. It will be used to exhibit pioneer furniture 
and household fixtures. A blacksmith exhibit is also planned. 

During the past year the society had display space at the new 
Cantrick Junior High School in which several exhibits were shown 
in rotation. In May, during Michigan Week, an exhibit was placed 
in the Monroe State Savings Bank. 

The Monroe County Historical Society’s sixteenth annual dinner 
was held May 5 with nearly one hundred and twenty persons 
present. Mrs. Gordon Keller of Sylvania, Ohio, described in fasci- 
nating detail how places are given their names. Members of the 
Junior Historical Society and their sponsor, Mrs. Mildred Mc- 
Michael, were recognized for their contributions to Monroe’s history. 
Among the out of town guests were Dr. and Mrs. Randolph C. 
Downes of Toledo and Dr. Lewis Beeson of Lansing. 

On June 19 an interesting event took place when the Monroe 
Elks Lodge presented a United States flag with thirty-eight stars 
to the Monroe County Historical Society. The flag, which was 
used by Harry A. Conant of Monroe while he was American consul 
at Naples in 1880, was given to the Elks lodge by Mrs. Margaret 
Withey, a daughter of Mr. Conant. In presenting the flag to the 
society, the Elks used their colorful and impressive flag service, 
the purpose of which “is to honor our country’s flag, to celebrate 
the anniversary of its birth, and to revere the achievements wrought 
beneath its fold.” At the conclusion of the service William Taft, 
a member of the historical society, spoke on the background of the 
flag. The exalted ruler, Leonard Ayers, presented the flag to Mrs. 
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Berneice Knaggs, president of the society. In her speech of accept- 
ance Mrs. Knaggs expressed the gratitude of the society for the 
gift, related the history of the flag, and pointed out that the flag 
of thirty-eight stars was designed in 1876 after Colorado was ad 
mitted to the Union. 

On October 12, a meeting was devoted to an account of the 
recently-discovered ghost town of Clark City in Monroe County. 
The speaker was Don Tschirhart, reporter of the Detroit News. 





Michigan News 


ReaL Procress HAS BEEN MADE toward the preservation of the his- 
toric Strang printing shop on Beaver Island by Russell Paul Hoffmann 
of Plymouth, and Archiell Joseph Roy, of Pontiac, who have pur- 
chased the building. The two men have agreed to turn the shop over 
to the Beaver Island Historical Society for what they paid for it pro- 
viding the society gets started and functions within a specified time. 

On August 12 the group met on Beaver Island and drew up 
papers for incorporating a Beaver Island Historical Society, and to 
elect officers. The officers are: Russell P. Hoffmann, president, 760 
Burroughs Avenue, Plymouth; Harry Vail, vice-president, Beaver 
Island; and Mrs. Vera Wojan, secretary-treasurer, Beaver Island. 

On August 14, home-coming day on Beaver Island, members of 
the society placed canisters soliciting donations to be used to rebuild 
the Morman printing house into a museum, and to re-establish other 
historical places on Beaver Island at all of the public places on the 
island and on the ferry boat. The society is now receiving applica- 
tions for membership. Donations for the restoration of the Strang 
printing shop, and. membership dues may be sent to the president or 
the secretary-treasurer. The president would like to make the mem- 
bership committee a state-wide committee, and suggestions for 
members on this committee would be appreciated by him. 

On August 18 Mrs. Aaron Parker of Kalamazoo, granddaughter 
of King Strang, visited the society on Beaver Island. A very in- 
teresting meeting was held. Mrs. Parker promised to give the 
society the Book of the Law of the Lord, which she possesses. 

Gifts of any material relating to the Mormans on Beaver Island 
or to an early printing shop will be welcomed by this newly 
organized society. 


AFTER A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN TO PRESERVE Lincoln Park’s origi- 
nal village hall, a group of local citizens organized the Historical 
Society of Lincoln Park. Officers are: president, Mrs. Ethel 
(Quandt) Barko; vice president, Lawrence M. Bailey; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank H. Rathbun. 
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The group has placed a stone suitable for a plaque near the 
traditional location of Council Point, or Pontiac Point, where 
Chief Pontiac is said to have held his famous conspiracy in 1763. 
On recommendation of the historical society, the city council named 
a new recreation area at the site, Council Point Park. Members 
of the society have collected many pictures of early scenes, build- 
ings, and residents in Lincoln Park, and arrangements are being 
made to place the collection on display in the local library. 

The society has also begun a project of copying names and in- 
scriptions on tombstones in the old cemeteries in the area. Event- 
ually, the association plans to publish a history of Lincoln Park. 


Recentiy a Copy or A Union List or Newspapers Published 
in Michigan Based on the Principal Newspaper Collections in the 
State, With Notes Concerning Papers Not Located has been de- 
posited in the Michigan State Library. 

This 263 page study by Elizabeth Read Brown is the result of a 
research project in progress for three years, and gives locations of 
existing files in code familiar to librarians and comprehensible to 
others. Emphasis is given to changes in the titles of newspapers. 

The record begins with 1809 and the area covered includes Al- 
legan, Barry, Calhoun, Eaton, Genesee, Grand Traverse, Ingham, 
Ionia, Jackson, Lake, Lenawee, Livingston, Manistee, Mason, Mon- 
roe, Muskegon, Newaygo, Oakland, Oceana, Ottawa, and Wash- 
tenaw counties. The records of the research centers also, except 
for the Burton Historical Collection, have been copied and in- 
corporated. Because the Detroit Public Library has been assiduous 
in collecting newspapers published in that city, no attempt was 
made to include the Detroit papers found there. 

Since 1936 there has been no list that included changes in the 
holdings of the research centers of the state. Previously no list 
has shown where papers published within certain areas of the 
state may be located. Hitherto, the holdings of the Michigan His- 
torical Collections at the University of Michigan, a major repository, 
have not appeared in any list. 

Originating as a graduate research study the work has been 
under the direction of Professor Rudolph H. Gjelsness since the be- 
ginning, and has been carried through to completion with the aid of 
a research grant for travel from the Horace Rackham school. 
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Garden Gateway to Canada: One Hundred Years of Windsor and 
Essex County, 1854-1954. By Neil F. Morrison. (Toronto, The 
Ryerson Press, 1954. ix, 344 p. Illustrations, maps, index. $5.00.) 


The history of Essex County begins when Essex, Kent, and Lambton 
counties became separate entities in the early 1850’s. Chapter I is a 
preview of what is to happen from 1850 to the present and a summary 
of what happened from the earliest times to the mid-nineteenth century. 
The author is to be congratulated on the brevity with which he dis- 
cusses the Indian, French, and early English periods. 

Organization is by decades, and each chapter gives a succinct account 
of the economic, political, social, and cultural life for the ten years it 
covers. In the period 1850 to 1910, general farming supplied the 
most important source of livelihood. Businesses, allied for the most 
part with agriculture and lumbering, were developed, but it was not 
until after 1910 that manufacturing supplanted agriculture as the chief 
economic mainstay. New industries, increased immigration, and United 
States tariff policies had a great impact on the life of the people. “Be- 
tween 1900 and World War I there was a spirit of adolescence, boiling 
with the conflict between youthful naiveté and mature sophistication. In 
Essex County it was a transition period from the halcyon days of farm 
and small town life to an age of amazing inventions and mass produc- 
tion in manufacturing.” (p. 226) The population which in 1911 was 
still 52 per cent rural rapidly changed complexion. By 1951, 82 per 
cent of the people were urban dwellers, and about half of those classified 
as rural were city workers who preferred to live in the country. Ag- 
riculture is still important, but its nature has changed. The book has a 
large number of interesting illustrations, maps, and charts. 

The chief fault of the volume is one common to many local histories. 
It is too encyclopedic. Another criticism is the organization by decades. 
The reader often loses the thread of development of the various phases 
of life, because of needless repetition in each decade. There is no bibli- 
ography nor any footnotes. Sometimes a reference is given in the text, 
but more often not. 

Irregardless, the history of Essex County shows that development of 
an area follows pretty much the same pattern as similar regions. With 
changes in names and other minor matters this could well be the history 
of any number of American counties. 


Wayne University Jor L. Norais 
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Lincoln’s Third Secretary: The Memoirs of William O. Stoddard. 
Edited by William O. Stoddard, Jr. (New York, Exposition Press, 
1955. 235 p. Appendix and index. $3.50.) 


Students of Abraham Lincoln will recognize the name of William O. 
Stoddard. As an Illinois newspaperman he helped to launch the boom 
which resulted in Lincoln’s nomination in 1860. President Lincoln 
repaid young Stoddard by providing him with a desk job in Washington. 
For several months the new clerk signed land patents, but he soon moved 
into the White House where he sorted the mail for both President and 
Mrs. Lincoln, served as errand boy and presidential confidant, undertook 
several investigating missions at Lincoln’s request, and helped Nicolay 
and Hay when they were overburdened. In the postwar years Mr. 
Stoddard wrote several Lincoln biographies and dozens of works of 
fiction. Late in life (“about the turn of the century”), he wrote his 
memoirs—“for his children rather than publication.” 

Fortunately for students of Lincoln and the Civil War, the son of 
Lincoln’s “third” secretary (a Detroit resident) now shares those 
memoirs with the public. Since the published work contained no state- 
ment of editorial policy, the reviewer wrote to the son-editor to inquire 
if anything had been deleted, added, or altered. William O. Stoddard, 
Jr. courteously replied, “The published work is an exact reproduction 
except that occasionally I have written an anecdote the way he told it to 
me rather than as he wrote it.” The editor, however, did eliminate 
“family matters,” reducing a “voluminous manuscript” to a “small book.” 
The editor added an “Introduction” and the Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones 
contributed a “Foreword” (misspelling the name of Baringer and erring 
five times in quoting two sentences from Lincoln’s Rise to Power). 

Lincoln’s “third” secretary was an intelligent observer, and he recorded 
his reminiscences in a readable way. The published memoirs will prove 
engrossing to those interested in Lincoln’s personal and public life, the 
handling of the President’s mail, Mary Todd Lincoln, the death of 
Willie, White House receptions, and the functioning of the secretarial 
staff. Scholars will be especially interested in material concerning Lin- 
coln’s nomination and renomination, the President’s visit to McClellan's 
headquarters, and the organization of the Union Leagues. 

The editorial work was inadequate. Too many men who were men- 
tioned were not further identified for the lay reader. The editor, for 
example, should have pointed out that the “Mr. Scofield” mentioned was 
General John M. Schofield and that the “Judge Edmonds” who was so 
prominent in the story was James M. Edmunds, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. Yet, despite such shortcomings, the published 
memoirs are a worthwhile addition to Lincoln and Civil War bookshelves. 


Marquette University Frank L. KLEMENT 
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Captured by Indians. By Howard H. Peckham. (New Brunswick, 
N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1954. 238 p. Illustrations and 
index. $5.00.) 


Howard Peckham’s Captured by Indians is a collection of stories about 
men, women, and children who were carried away by Indians and who 
lived to tell the tale. The fourteen narratives extend in time from 1676 
to 1864 and in locality from New England to Texas, California, and 
the Northwest. 

Instead of reprinting the stories as they originally appeared, Mr. 
Peckham rewrote them to suit the current taste. The originals, he de- 
cided, are “too long for modern readers, too tediously detailed and slow 
paced, too much filled with introspection and piety, at times too poorly 
written.” 

Hundreds of captivity stories were published, and they were amazingly 
popular. Mr. Peckham states that Jonathan Dickinson’s account of his 
sufferings at the hands of the Indians, first issued in 1699, ran through 
twenty later editions, and Mary Rowlandson’s, printed first in 1682, ap- 
peared in twenty-nine. 

The dominant note in nearly all of the stories is horror. The pris- 
oners were horrified by the cold brutality of the savages, and the reader 
experiences the same emotion in reading about them. Mothers were 
compelled to witness the murder of their babies, children saw their 
parents tortured to death, and captive soldiers helplessly watched their 
comrades burn at the stake. 

Sometimes the Indians were taking vengeance for wrongs committed 
by the whites. The cruel death of Colonel William Crawford in 1782 
was in retaliation for the coldblooded slaughter of Christianized Dela- 
wares—men, women, and children—at Gnadenhutten by Colonel David 
Williamson and his band of frontiersmen. It was savage justice, and 
an innocent man suffered for the bloody deed of another. 

The Indians, however, were not always ruthless. Some prisoners 
were saved to replace members of the tribe who had died, and even 
those who had been doomed to torture were sometimes snatched from 
the stake at the last minute. Oliver Spencer's Indian “mother” wept 
bitterly when he was taken from her to be returned to his parents, and 
some white children became so greatly attached to their Indian friends 
that they refused to rejoin their own families. 

One of the narratives, that of Alexander Henry, has a Michigan 
setting. Henry, a British fur trader, was seized during the Pontiac War 
by the Chippewa when they captured Fort Michilimackinac, now 
Mackinaw City. After having been threatened several times with 
torture and death, Henry was rescued by a warrior who had earlier 
adopted him as a brother. 
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It is impossible in a brief review to present details from the several 
stories. All of them are interesting, and the reader will be grateful to 
Mr. Peckham for having made them easily available. 


University of Michigan F. Crever Bap 


Let's Explore the Great Lakes. By F. Raymond Elms. (Chicago, 
Albert Whiteman & Co., 1953. 79 p. Maps, illustrations, and 
index. $2.00.) 


The Mighty Soo: Five Hundred Years at Sault Ste Marie. By 
Clara Ingram Judson. (Chicago, Follett Publishing Co., 1955. 
192 p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Through the Locks: Canals Today and Yesterday. By Walter 
Buehr. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Soris, 1954. 64 p. Illustra- 
tions. $2.25.) 


Let's Explore the Great Lakes, a slender 79 page volume, is a collec- 
tion of important geographical facts interwoven with an interesting his- 
tory of the men who explored this region centuries ago. 

In a fast-moving story the author gives the size, shape, and elevation 
of the five great lakes and describes the region surrounding them. He 
names the principal cities and the important rivers flowing into this 
marine highway. 

Mr. Elms gives particular attention to the flow of commerce on the 
great lakes: naming, locating, and describing the produce and minerals 
of this region. The author is to be commended for his illustrations ac- 
companying his word pictures of locks, docks, and canals. 

Maps locating the principal harbors, rivers, peninsulas, and bays give 
the reader an accurate and interesting view of the Canadian and United 
States shoreline bordering this great inland seaway. 

The material in this colorful and informative book is well organized 
and will be useful as a supplementary text in the elementary grades of 
both Michigan and Canadian school systems. 


The Mighty Soo, written ty Clara Ingram Judson, offers interesting 
and timely information about the history of the Soo area. There are 
stories in this book that will appeal to readers of all age levels. 

The Mighty Soo is a thrilling and authentic story of a mile-wide sec- 
tion taking in the canals, the locks, the rapids, as well as the shore 
lines of Canada and the United States along the St. Mary’s River. 

The author delights her readers with early stories of the Ojibway 
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Indians: their customs, their beliefs, and their activities. The experi- 
ences of explorers like Cartier and Champlain, lead to a complete story 
of Etienne Brule, the first European to land on Michigan shores. This 
chapter is exceptionally well done and should be of particular value to 
teachers of Michigan history. 

The fact that copper and iron were known to exist in the upper lake 
country, but were thought to be of little value is frequently brought 
forth by the author. It was not until the 1830’s that people began to 
realize the worth of the ore; this realization hastened the building of the 
first canal. It is difficult to believe that this comparatively small area 
of land could possess such a large and picturesque past. 

The Might Soo is a good source book for those who want informa- 
tion on what spearheaded the centuries of progress in Michigan. 


Walter Buehr’s 64 page book Through the Locks gives a clear, concise 
account of the locks and canals of yesterday and today. He brings to 
our attention the importarice of locks and canals and the part they play 
in promoting the growth and prosperity of people throughout the world. 

He explains the way locks and canals operate, describing the system 
men have employed in many countries throughout the years in pro- 
pelling their boats through various canals. He augments his descrip- 
tions with many accurate illustrations and maps. The author artist in- 
troduces the readers of his book to the great Panama Canal giving partic- 
ular attention to the struggles of our United States Army engineers in 
designing and building a series of locks, canals, and artificial lakes to 
complete the short route between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

In the chapter on “Early American Canals,” he gives a history of the 
Erie Canal explaining its construction, and describing types of barges 
propelled up and down this man-made waterway. 

Coming closer to Michigan, Mr. Buehr says, “Most important of all 
are the ‘Soo’ Locks joining Lake Superior with lakes Michigan and 
Huron.” 

Mr. Buehr is in error when he states that “The Soo Locks are four in 
number . . . . part of them owned by Canada and part by the United 
States.” There are five locks: one owned by Canada and four by the 
United States. 

The author has tabulated twenty important canals of the world, giving 
their names, routes, and dimensions. 

In the concluding chapter “Great Ship Canals of the World,” he en- 
larges upon the history of the Suez and Panama canals, and closes his 
story by giving a brief account on the “World’s super canal,” the 
Great Lakes St. Lawrence Seaway. 

This little book will be a valuable addition to any school library. 


Highland Park Evten HatrHaway 
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The King of Beaver Island by Charles K. Backus with foreword, notes, 
and bibliography by Paul Bailey is a limited Westernlore edition of 350 
copies, of which 300 copies are for sale. It is the colorful, short story 
(43 pages) of the rise and fall of Jesse James Strang and his “kingdom” 
on Beaver Island which appeared in Harper's Monthly Magazine of 
March, 1882. 


A Bibliography of Father Richard's Press in Detroit by Albert H. 
Greenly, (Ann Arbor, William L. Clements Library, 1955. 48 p.) is an 
excellent bibliography in which the author states that his work is based 
“almost entirely on original research in the course of which” he dis 
covered eleven unrecorded items from the Richard Press. A brief out- 
line of Father Richard’s life and work in Detroit in the introduction 
serves to orientate the bibliography. 


A Lake Gazetteer of Gogebic County prepared as a cooperative project 
between the Gogebic County Board of Supervisors and the Geological 
Survey Division of the Department of Conservation to secure uniformity 
of lake nomenclature is an outstanding piece of work towards establish- 
ing one name for each of the 286 named lakes within the county. A 
small supply of these booklets is available at the Conservation Department 


Columbia University is preparing for publication a new and complete 
edition of the papers of Alexander Hamilton. The editors wish to locate 
any letters to or from Hamilton and any other Hamilton documents that 
are in private hands. If any one possesses such documents, the editors 
would greatly appreciate any information on their whereabouts and 
availability. 





Contributors 


Fred W. Foster is professor of geography at the University of Illinois. 
He was born in Michigan and received the B.A., the M.S., and the 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of Michigan. Dr. Foster taught 
geography at Michigan State University from 1937 to 1942 and from 
1946 to 1949 with four years out during the war. 


Henry Kraus was born in Tennessee but moved at an early age to 
Ohio where he received most of his schooling, earning his A.B. and 
M.A. from Western Reserve University. Mr. Kraus is the author of 
The Many and the Few which has a locale in Detroit and Flint, and 
In the City Was a Garden which has a California background. 


Clifton K. Yearley, Jr. is a native of Baltimore. He obtained his A.B. 
and Ph.D degrees from Johns Hopkins University. He has taught his- 
tory at Johns Hopkins University, the University of Delaware, and 
is currently instructor in social sciences at the University of Florida. 
His special interests are American social and intellectual history. 


Willis F. Dunbar has long served Michigan historical activities. He 
has for many years been a member of the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion and a trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan. His two 
volumes of Michigan Through the Centuries was reviewed in the 
September, 1955 issue of Michigan History. 


Richard M. Dorson is associate professor of history at Michigan State 
University and a frequent contributor to Michigan History. His Blood- 
stoppers and Bearwalkers: Folk Traditions of the Upper Peninsula was 
reviewed in the June, 1954 issue of Michigan History. 


Merton Lynn Dillon received his Ph.D. in history from the University 
of Michigan and was an instructor in history at Michigan State Normal 
College the spring of 1951. Since September 1951, he has been as- 
sistant professor of history at the New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell. 


Two Detroit teachers, Miss Helen T. Hanlon and Miss Dona Wise- 
man collaborated in writing the biography of Mrs. Lilly Lindquist Arndt. 
Miss Hanlon is a supervisor of language education in the Detroit Public 
Schools. She received the B. A. and M. A. degrees from the University 
of Michigan. Miss Wiseman teaches in the Hanneman School, Detroit. 
She received the B. A. degree from Michigan State Normal College and 
the M.A. degree from Wayne University. 
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THE INDEX 


TO THIS VOLUME HAS BEEN REMOVED 


FROM THIS POSITION AND PLACED AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR 


THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals are $3.00 per year; to 
libraries and institutions, $5.00. Michigan History is sent 
to each member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consit ing of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan His- 
torical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and docu- 
ments related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
October, at which tours and talks ‘on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





